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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The August and September issues of the Journal will constitute 
Part One and Part Two of a Memorial to the late Dr. James H. 
Hyslop, and will be sent out at or near the same time, as near as 
possible to September 15th. 


SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Dr. Crawford's Book and Experiments. 


Dr. W. J. Crawford, whose book on “ The Reality of Psychic 
Phenomena” we earlier reviewed (Journal Vol. XI, pp. 
728-737), has published another small work with the title: 
‘“‘ Hints and Observations for Those Investigating the Phenomena 
of Spiritualism.” It is one of the best books we know on the 
subject. It ought to be read by every one, not for interesting 
facts, but for the suggestions made as well as the thoroughly 
vigorous and confident manner in which he deals with his sub- 
ject. He does not lack in scientific method and spirit. He 
knows when he does not know, but he also knows when he is 
sure of his position. He challenges Philistines with a bold front 
and that is what we want in this age of cowardice. 
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The book contains accounts of some further important ex- 
periments and advice for others. Some of the experiments prove 
the loss of energy in the course of the experiments, tho we should 
like to know if he made adequate allowance for evaporation from 
the body. But that is not important here. What I want to 
summarize briefly is an experiment of great value in showing 
what many of us suspected, but never had the means of testing. 
This is the inadequacy of unconscious muscular action in table 
tipping where we had to admit that the hands rested upon it. 
Movements of tables have no value as evidence for telekinesis 
when the hands are on it, unless we test the matter as Dr. 
Crawford has done. The spelling out of messages not known to 
sitters is another matter. It is not telekinesis, however, and 
this is often the issue. 

Dr. Crawford constructed a table which he suspended by 
cords to scales fastened to the ceiling. The top of the table 
had four boards hinged on a central board and under them a 
spring which would be pressed down by the hands resting on 
it, and if the pressure reached a certain amount, say two pounds 
by all the persons present, metal contacts under the boards con- 
nected with electric wires which would turn on a current of 
electricity with this contact and ring a bell. If the weight on 
the scales registered more than two pounds and the bell did not 
ring, you had evidence of force exerted on the scales that was 
not exerted by hand pressure. The experiments showed that the 
scales registered twenty-seven and one-half pounds more than 
the weight of the table when the bell did not ring, showing that 
less than two pounds were exerted by hand pressure on the table. 

This will show that we cannot always argue with absolute 
assurance, when hands are on the table, that the subject is the 
sole cause of the effect. I have witnessed unconscious pressure 
of large amounts in some instances where the subject denied 
pressing at all, tho I felt a pressure of fifty pounds at least on 
my hands under hers. She was undoubtedly anesthetic and did 
not know it. But Dr. Crawford’s experiments eliminate the 
source of doubt in his case and we shall have to admit the pos- 
sibility of foreign influence, where the conditions do not refute 
the sceptic but can be made to refute him by proper methods. 
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Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Blake. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Blake of Coryville, Ohio, whose phenomena 
were reported at length in Vol. VII. Part 3, of the Proceedings 
(1913) died in April. It appears that four hours after she was 
first pronounced dead by a physician she revived and that she 
continued to live for several days. It is said that during her 
profound coma the usual signs of death including rigor mortis 
appeared and an undertaker was summoned. Sometimes in these 
rare.cases of seeming death there has ensued recollection of a 
vivid stream of consciousness during the interval but nothing of 
the kind was reported in this instance. 

Mrs. Blake was the woman who held to her ear or in her 
hand at some distance from her mouth a trumpet from which 
whispers and voices issued giving evidential statements to strang- 
ers which convinced many that they were from the dead. This 
took place in the broad daylight with Dr. Hyslop, David P. 
Abbot an expert conjurer-detector of fraud, and a third person 
who was a business man, minutely scrutinizing the phenomenon. 
A number of reports of sittings with her have since come to this 
office, including one from an intelligent Roman Catholic lawyer, 
who orally stated the reasons for his astonished conviction that 
the messages received in the manner stated were from no other 
than deceased relatives. 

It is a pity that funds were not in hand to send an agent to 
study the phenomena of Mrs. Blake for months. 
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WAR PREDICTIONS THROUGH MRS. 
CHENOWETH. 


EpITeD By JAMES H. Hys op. 
INTRODUCTION.* 


The following predictions were made during the war and 
comparison with the newspapers at the time as well as general 
knowledge of the belief which the public had will show that the 
events predicted are closely related to the general state of mind. 
My notes show just how closely the events named in the pre- 
dictions are connected with prevailing opinions and also just 
where they separate. These matters will be taken up in detail 
later. At present I must discuss briefly predictions in general. 

Many people ask how it is possible for spirits to predict 
human events and whether the possibility of it does not imply 
some sort predestination or determination of events that con- 
tradicts the freedom of human action. I would answer the 
questions in several ways. 

(1) It ought to be just as possible for spirits to predict as 
for living persons to do it. An astronomer predicts an eclipse 
of the sun, a physician the probabilities or the certainty of death 
in given instances, or an ordinary man may be able to predict a 
rain from the weather signs. So in the various situations of 
human life many people can predict all sorts of events, and no 
one imagines that the power to do it indicates determinism of 
any kind, except in the physical world where determinism is 
assumed, not proved by prediction. Suppose a man predicted 
the marriage of two people well known in the community and 
who were supposed to be wholly unknown to each other. It 
would seem impossible of fulfilment. But if the person who 
made the prediction knew that their acquaintance and engage- 


*This Introduction was written immediately following the Predictions, 
for an express purpose not awaiting the events. 
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ment were concealed from the community the prediction would 
be easy and determinism of the fatal sort would not enter into 
the problem. It is knowledge of the conditions that makes pre- 
diction possible. 

(2) If a spirit should happen to know some facts that the 
living did not know it might easily enough predict where it would 
seem mysterious to us. A physician can predict a death where 
the ordinary person cannot, and a spirit may sustain the same 
relation to events that an astronomer does to an eclipse of the 
sun. I repeat that knowledge of facts is all that is necessary 
to make prediction possible. 

(3) Again spirits might be able actually to bring about the 
events they predict. If they can communicate with the living; if 
they can produce visions, voices or emotions they can set agoing 
the machinery which makes all sorts of human events possible. If 
they can influence motor action in the human organism they can 
again effect results of all sorts in the physical world, and if they 
predict them, it may be that they do so only because they are able 
to bring them about. 

It is not the impossibility of prediction or any doctrine of 
determinism that is primarily against the fact. In no case would 
determinism affect the question except in those remote physical 
events which would require such a complex set of causes to fulfill 
them that prediction would seem possible. But we have no such 
cases real or alleged to face. We have only those proximate 
events which are more intimately associated with human knowl- 
edge and volition, and the history of such predictions makes 
them usually events proximate to the time and conditions of their 
realization. But the primary question is whether the things 
predicted can be explained by normal guesses and inferences on 
the part of the psychic. We have no right to give them scientific 
seriousness for supernormal meaning until we have excluded 
normal explanations. 

It has been apparent from the outset of this war, at least to 
all unbiased observers who know history; who know the forces 
involved ; and who understand the relative strength of the parties 
engaged, that the disadvantage was on the side of Germany and 
Austria. Besides, the sympathies of those who are on the side of 
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the Allies would make them offer predictions where the knowledge 
did not justify it. Hope and wishes make us believe statements 
and assert probabilities which are all out of proportion to the 
actual facts. Consequently the prediction of defeat for Germany 
and Austria, a conviction of which the air is full all about us, 
can have no value even when it comes true. It needed to come 
out of the blue when nothing was known of the coming war or 
when the victory seemed on the side of the Germans and 
Austrians. But the probabilities are too apparent to those who 
know what the position of England is to make even an apparent 
triumph of Germany and Austria significant in defence of the 
prediction. 

But the prediction of the safety of Paris has more in favor 
of its genuineness. At the time it was made the papers were full 
of the news that Germany was at the gates of that city. It only 
happened that some items indicated that Germany was attacking 
the French right and had suspended the attack on Paris. But 
there was no evidence that she would not soon be able to resume 
her plans. Nevertheless the prediction is not safe from the sus- 
picion of being a guess. It needed to be predicted before the war 
‘ or before the appearances became what they were in the papers. 

The statement that a battle was raging at the time could be 
guessed by all of us from what was said in the papers, tho we had 
to assume that the respite which the Germans had taken was at 
anend. But it was not definitely known until the next day that 
such a battle was actually going on. 

The three things that have shown no traces of their probabili- 
ties either in the newspapers or common gossip are the predicted 
internal troubles in Russia, the conduct of Japan, and the prob- 
lems which England will have to face after the war. If those 
take place they will stand as genuine predictions which could not 
have been foreseen normally, except by those who are familiar 
with the conditions in those dominions. 

We must remember in all this, however, that Mrs. Chenoweth 
has purposely refrained from reading the papers and has ob- 
tained only from her house maid casual statements about the 
results from day to day. That maid has no qualifications for 
importing important truths and Mrs. Chenoweth herself has no 
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intellectual equipment from her reading even to outline such a 
course of events as is laid down in the predictions. It is only 
because we do not know the exact limits of that knowledge that 
we have to punctuate our statements with an interrogation mark, 
tho that doubt to me personally, knowing what I do of Mrs. 
Chenoweth, is very slight. 

The putting of the prediction into the mouth of Gladstone and 
of Napoleon Bonaparte is one of those incidents that will strike 
most readers with despair. Nothing has seemed more pre- 
posterous than the constant appearance of great men of this kind 
in situations of this type. It is easy to imagine that the sub- 
conscious impersonates the proper persons at the right time, as 
suggested by the associations of history. We cannot escape this 
liability, especially as their personal identity has not been 
proved and cannot be proved, tho possibly Gladstone’s might, 
if tried. But the evidential weakness of the matter at this point 
and the assurance that students of psychology might feel—tho 
they have no right to any assurance on the point—would put the 
defender of their genuineness and presence at a disadvantage in 
the argument. 

But the question of the presence of Gladstone and Napoleon 
is not an important one. It is not necessary to contend that the 
predictions came from them. ._We may concede the whole affair 
of the psychological machinery to the opponents of the super- 
normal. The real question is whether any predictions were 
made that were beyond chance and whether they are fulfilled. It 
makes no difference who or what makes the predictions. It is 
only dramatic and historically interesting to have them made 
by such personalities as claimed to have made them. For our 
purposes it may as well be done by the subconscious, whether 
impersonating or not. The real issue must not be obscured by 
irrelevant issues. Could we prove the identity of Napoleon 
Bonaparte it would help to remove the kind of suspicion that 
such a name arouses, especially in this situation when all minds 
are naturally thinking of his career. But in as much as that 
cannot be done the only course is to insist that it is the prediction 
and its security against normal knowledge that has the primary 
interest. 
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The chief psychological interest in the real or alleged ap- 
pearance of Napoleon is the fact that the sentiment expressed 
about his not having a “ thirst for conquest ” and that “ the years 
had brought understanding,” is directly opposed to the belief of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, as my note at the end of the sitting shows. 
She believed that he had the same nature as when he carried on 
his wars, but here this is directly denied. 

The next matter of interest has its humorous as well as its 
curious side. It is the appearance of an alliance between the 
English and the French in the spiritual world!!! Napoleon, 
England’s great enemy and one who might be thought to cherish 
eternal enmity for his banishment to St. Helena, is working hand 
in hand with Gladstone! There is no assertion of this, but it is 
a natural inference from the situation, assuming that the message 
is genuine, and quite as interesting on the hypothesis that it is 
subliminal impersonation, for which there is no more evidence 
than there is that it is as alleged. I make no defence for this 
appearance, as I am not scientifically interested in the claim, 


unless it could help to explain the predictions, but our question 
is not primarily their explanation, but the assurance that they 
are beyond normal guessing. Some of them are not beyond this 
and the unfulfilled ones cannot be invoked to prove anything as 
yet. 


I have said that the difficulty is to assure ourselves that the 
newspapers did not convey enough information to impair the 
veridicity of the most general predictions. But for the sake of 
pursuing another problem in the case, let us assume that the 
predictions do come from the spiritual world, whether from the 
personalities alleged or from others or from the subconscious of 
the psychic. Then how would we explain them? 

The answer to this query involves some interesting facts. 
The predictions center around, not only present events, but such 
as are, in many instances, in the minds of many people. The 
personalities predicting the future have only to know what is in 
those minds and especially in the minds of the statesmen who 
are responsible for everything and who have had their plans for 
years. Any spirit which could obtain these, telepathically or 
otherwise, and who should know the relative strength of the 
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combatants might very readily estimate the probabilities even 
to a certainty. I am assuming, of course, that the fact of pre- 
diction has been accepted for the sake of argument. It does not 
require anything miraculous to understand the facts, nor does it 
imply any determinism in a world of fatality to understand them. 
All that any intelligence would have to do is to ascertain the 
states of mind and tendencies of the living and then reason on 
them as we do in science generally. When we know people’s 
states of mind we can predict with about the same degree of 
probability. 

But if we add to this view, the conceptions that G. P. ad- 
vanced and explained we shall find an interesting consequence. 
G. P. said the experiment was to show certain personalities what 
could be done, and at first I supposed that the idea was that I 
should communicate the prediction to the officials of the English 
government to move them and masses of the English people. 
This seemed to me perfectly preposterous and as marking any 
man for the madhouse who would try such a thing. Everything 
in that direction, as I said in my statement to G. P., depended 
on the acceptance of the message as true, and there was not one 
iota of evidence that it was true. Besides its truth would not 
move any number of people to act on it, especially coming from 
such a source, and mediums are in the habit of trying to get 
recognition for their “ revelations.” But G. P.’s answer to my 
statement represented a totally new idea to me. It was that the 
influence of a spirit like Gladstone on “ masses of spirits” could 
be made, through this spirit mass of consciousness, to act on 
masses of the soldiers to inspire courage on the one side and 
panic on the other. In that way they proposed to influence the 
victory, just as the opposing forces of evil were influencing or 
could try to influence the other side! 

This is no place to believe such tremendous theory. There 
is not the evidence that such a thing is a fact, nor is it dogmatic- 
ally asserted. It seems to be only a matter of belief that it is 
possible even by. the spirits. They want to experiment with it. 
If spirits can influence the living in telepathy and motor action, 
however, there is a large field of possibilities here and we cannot 
deny them, tho we must in scientific affairs demand and secure 
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evidence before we believe that a possibility established by pre- 
vious phenomena is a proved fact. 1 am not disposed either to 
believe or assert that it is a fact, and even the possibility of such 
an influence on a large scale has still to obtain proof. But we 
have no knowledge that would deny the possibility of it. 

However, the most important thing, assuming it possible, is 
the implication that spirits might actually bring about a predicted 
event in such a way. All that a spirit requires is sufficient knowl- 
edge to predict and then the power to influence the human mind 
and will in that direction in order to fulfill its own predictions. 
Whether this is consistent with free human actions on the part 
of the living is not the question now, but whether such a thing is 
conceivable. With what we know of telepathy and automatic 
writing it is not beyond the possibilities of nature and it is only 
a matter of evidence to decide whether it is a fact or not. 

Moreover it may be noted that it is possible to have such 
things occur consistently with the freedom of the living. In 
telepathic influences, visions, impression, apparitions, there is no 
repression of the living will, but merely the conveyance of in- 
formation and the will acts as it would on normal impressions. 
In the case of automatic action, it is not the act of the living 
subject, but the liability to that action, under limitations, of 
course, is conceded voluntarily by the subject when it is either a 
trance or a waking state. The influence exercised in either way 
may be nothing more than or nothing different from the ordinary 
influence of men over each other in normal life. Advice, in- 
formation, and appeals to the emotions put the living mind into 
the mental states which the will accepts and follows out. It is 
still free, whatever its responsibility. But it is still to be proved 
that spirit intervention acts in any other way. Such as we have 
observed does not prove anything like the determinism which is 
so feared. 


But it remains for the future to prove any such conception of 
things as is involved in the communications of G. P. If true it 
only indicates the possible influence of the dead on the living 
which has already been sustained in a limited degree, and it 
would render clear the possibility of prediction on a large scale. 
But in so far as that has been suggested, so far it is closely 
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related to proximate events, events which are near enough to the 
thoughts and purposes of the living to be the subject of tele- 
pathically or otherwise acquired knowledge as a basis of pre- 
diction and of exerted influence in one direction or the other. 


THE SCRIPTS. 
Mrs. C. J. H. H. Sept. 7th, 1914. 9.30 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause, sigh and long pause and then reached for pencil 
and pause. ] 


[Automatic Writing. ] 


* * [scrawl, and hand relaxed a moment. Pause.]: N [N. 


R. and pause]: [P. F. R., face twisted and groan or half cry. 
Pause.]: N [N. R. and pause.]: [Distress uttering ‘Oh’. and 
groans. Relaxed hand, pause and groan.] * * [scrawl.]: [1] 

Conferences of Powers [distress]: expected at once to [distress 
and groan]: consider war measure new to world and much conflict 
on passage of such measure. [2] 

Fortifications * * [scrawl.]: 

[Relaxed hold of pencil and moved hand over toward me. I 
held wrist for a time and after a considerable pause, hand went 
back to write. ] 


1.N. R=Not read. P. F. R=Pencil fell, was reinserted in Mrs. C’s 
hand by J. H. H. 

2. The allusion to “ Conferences of powers” on a new measure of war did 
not explain itself but now that the war is over we may surmise what was 
meant, but it will be only a surmise. There is no hint here of exactly what 
was meant, and I do not know what could have concerned France and 
England and Russia at this time unless it was the English blockade of 
Germany. For the submarine warfare had not yet started in a way to excite 
special danger. If the conference had not been started as expected to take 
place at once we might conjecture that there was a prediction of what would 
occur later in the submarine warfare. But the passage hardly warrants that 
view on any theory of its source. If the conjecture mentioned about the 
prospective blockade is not correct, and it is not a “war measure new to 
the world” it is not easily to surmise what was meant, as there is nothing 
else that I know which could be called new except the sul:marine policy of 
Germany and that had not yet been started to justify a conference of the 
powers. It is not clear, therefore, what was meant by this prediction. 
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reinforced and * * [scrawl. Held medium’s head.]: Paris 
safe from invasion [read ‘ incursion’ doubtfully.]: va... [read.] 

(All right. I understand.) [3] 

[Pause.]: N [Pause and P. F. R. Pause and distress and head 
pulled over to left and groans. I held my left on her forehead and 
there was a struggle to control, as the writing began with great 
difficulty.]}: * * [heavy scrawl: groan and struggle. Long 
pause, and then hand moved back to write.]: N [pause, and pencil 
carefully laid down. I gave a new one.] 


[Change of Control.] 
G. P. Let that record [N. R.] record rest for a little while but 


3..The sequel showed that the prediction about saving Paris was fulfilled, 
but the circumstances were such that the prediction is not beyond suspicion. 
It was well known that she was in danger, but the wishes of all of us were 
on the side of her safety and this wish might give rise to the prediction. It 
did not seem probable, however, that she would be saved. The evidence 
from the newspapers was that she was liable to capture. But the following 
facts are on the side of the prediction being made in the face of probabilities 
the other way. 


I made the following note of investigation made on the date of this sitting 
and record. 


September 7th, 1914. 

There has been no definite news in the papers up to the time of the 
sitting about the safety of Paris. On the contrary every one has heen ex- 
pecting a siege and a fall. The morning papers indicated that the Germans 
were concentrating on their left to attack the French right and had abandoned 
concentration on the French left. But no hint was given, so far as I could 
see, of any intention to abandon Paris, save that there were conjectures that 
Germany intended to abandon the siege until she had forced a battle on the 
Allies. It is Labor Day here and no evening paper has been issued. But 
the New York Evening Telegram which arrived in Boston about 5 P. M., 
states that the fortifications of Paris have been reinforced with heavy guns 
from England. I read the New York Times and the Boston Herald of this 
date; both morning papers and accessible before the sitting, and no hint of 
any such facts was found in them about it. 

It is thus apparent that the statement in the prediction about the fortifi- 
cation being reinforced was made without any probable knowledge normally 
of what was going on and from what I ascertained the next day when 
interrogating Mrs. Chenoweth about her knowledge of the papers it is im- 
probable that she would know details of this sort even if published, which 
they seem not to have been. 


James H. Hys op. 


The initial capital N is probably for Napoleon, as the record of the 


following day made apparent. Otherwise the prediction does not indicate 
its source. 
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it is a momentes [momentous] yes [to reading which was delayed. ] 
We are not being drawn [N. R.] drawn into an effort which we 
cannot control but as spiritual beings who have to do with the 
problems of life and death we have an interest in the turmoil of 
the nations and some very clear work may be done by some one 
brought here within a few days. . 

The pressure was too great to proceed [N. R.] proceed [delay 
in reading] go on with the experiment this morning for whatever we 
do must not bring too great a pressure at one time which might 
destroy some future work. We have learned the value of protective 
influence and while we sometimes overdo we never intend to bring 
a nar [N. R., but probably for ‘mar’] s ... [erased] an influence 
that will mar the inner [N. R.] inner self. You know what I refer 
to. 

(“ Subconscious ” ?) 

The self that is so sensitive that when once a thought has been 
too deeply graved upon it we are seldom able to overcome its 
effect. [4] 

One of the purposes we have had in keeping an active alliance 
[N. R.] alliance with the interests of the world is that we might 
be able to have an influence on leaders [N. R.] of ... leaders of 
thought over here. Thought is like a live coal that may be dropped 
into a mind and set fire to slumbering [N. R.] slumbering passions 


‘ 


4. G. P.’s complaint of the “pressure” on the psychic may refer to the 
effect of a new communicator who has never tried before and has only a 
short time to do his work. The “ protective” influence is probably the means 
to prevent too close contact that might result in at least temporary obsession. 

I am not yet sure just what the remark about the effect of a “deeply 
engraved” thought upon the medium’s mind can mean. There have been 
frequent statements about the effects of one communicator having to be 
erased before a new one can succeed in his specific message and there is no 
doubt in my mind as to the fact that it has some importance. The only sug- 
gestion of what it means that I can make is that the infusion of personality 
may be so strong in some cases that the thought of the first communicator af- 
fects that of the second one as an apperception mass that will distort the 
thought of the second and even lead to impersonation all unconsciously. I 
have witnessed instances in which the thought of a previous communicator has 
distorted the message of the following one. This may be what G. P. is 
trying to explain, but if that is not what he means I have no conception of 
his intention. 
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and if we may influence the leaders of thought we may be able to 
have the right influence sent into the world instead [N. R.] instead 
[read ‘instant ’] instead of the evil and selfish. 

One of our most interested friends is W. T. S. [‘T’ read ‘F’] 
W. T. S. understand [N. R.] understand. 

(Yes perfectly.) 

His plan is to get some of the foes of peace into contact with 
the better class of thinkers and if possible divert [read ‘avert ’] 
divert the attention until some new impulse be awakened. It is 
exactly the same process as was adopted by the friends in the case 
of the little girl who was here. To supplant the ignorant, the foolish, 
the imperfect with a strong and wholesome influence with a definite 
purpose for unfoldment. It was W. T. S—’s plan to have some one 
of the rulers of the nations at war come here to make a record of 
his opinion of what should be done and in this way to really form 
[read ‘rally from’] really form a spirit congress which would bé 
of use to the world. You can see why he would ask W. E. G. to 
come and witness the effort. 

(Who is W. E. G.?) [I did not suspect for a moment who it 
was. | 

William E. Gladstone would not have the same measure as W. T. 
S. but because he has a mighty influence still on the affairs of the 
world and his message to his friends here would instantly react on 
large numbers of groups in the material [N. R.] world ... physical 
world. The overshadowing world of thought may transform the 
world of action. 


(But George, it would depend on their believing the message on 
this side.) . 

You misunderstand. It is not to be a message to the nations but 
to have a clear thought established [N. R.] established in the minds 
of the leaders of thought here. 

(I understand.) 

It is the masses [N. R.] masses who produce thought on the 
masses and suppose W. E. G. talks to a mass of spirits that 
mass of spirits instantly produce a powerful thought influence on the 
masses who are at war. Suppose the utter futility of the assault 
is so strongly impressed on the minds of the soldiers that panic and 
fear control them instead [read ‘ without ’] instead of assurance of 
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victory. You have an army fleeing in disorder instead of attacking 
with desperate strength. 


It is the host of the Lord God Almighty marching with the 
Cause of Right.. 

(I understand.) [5] 

and the confusion of the hosts of evil. The plan to have some 
of the strong personalities express themselves here is to find the 
vulnerable part of their program of campaign. I am sure that some 
clear prophecy will be given. 

(Was that given as a prophecy ?) 

Surely and more is to come but I do not wish to turn myself 
into a prophet. It is enough to be a Psychic Researcher without 
adding new lustre to my fame. 

(Good, George.) 

It was the intention to have this sitting for just this purpose 
that you might understand where we were in this problem. 

(Yes, George, and if you like you can use all the time this week 


5. The purport of this long passage, as I understand it, is that those on 
the other side have conceived the possibility of an experiment on a large 
scale to influence the leaders of thought in the war in a way analogous to 
that employed here to get messages through: namely, to have a number of 
persons unified in thought and purpose on that side to act as a mass upon 
the leaders among the living to cause unity of thought and purpose. The 
reference to the “little girl” carries with it the same analogy and principle. 
It was a case with which I had been experimenting when these predictions 
interrupted my plans. It was a case of obscession affected by very bad 
conditions, a case that would be diagnosed as combined dementia precox 
and erotomania and our method of cure was to substitute a better influence 
upon her for those who were dragging her life downward. This situation 
was here used to make clear to me what they were proposing on the other 
side as an experiment on a large scale: namely, to have some well known 
and trusted spirit address a mass of spirits and get the effect of this unified 
and concentrated thought on the leaders of the present conflict on the 
earthly side and move their minds toward a better end. 

The conception is an interesting one and does not profess to be anything 
representing actual practice in the spiritual world, but an experiment which 
might work on a larger scale than the one employed in curing obsession. 

W. T. S. stands for Mr. Stead. The conception is characteristic of the 
man, and perhaps more so than Mrs. Chenoweth knew, and so also that of 
Mr. Gladstone. Otherwise the use of their names has no_ evidential 
significance, but both in life had a strong interest in the study of the psychic, 
and a high opinion of the value of such research, 
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for it, as I can bring up the matter of the child when I return to 
the regular work.) 

It may be best to do so for this is an hour for men and angels 
to enter into [pause] combination for the best good for the whole 
world. The politicians must bow to the statesmen and the [N. R.] 
ev ... the evil must have a set back. God still rules in the world 
and not the devilish power of conquest as is somehow thought by 
some. 

This has long been planned by some on [read ‘one’] on this 
side Out of it all comes downfall to some powers which though 
[for ‘through’, but read ‘thought’ and ‘though ’] through conceit 
and envy had grown to outrageous proportions. 

(Do you know which powers they are?) [It has been apparent 
‘to me and perhaps most people just what powers are involved in 
such a prediction, but I wanted to see what the reaction would be 
here. } 

Oh yes and it is not Turkey which has been the menace to 
civilization but an empire which held within [neither word read] 
held within its gates the possibilities of the highest and best achieve- 
ments known to man, I refer to Germany which has been almost 
disrupted [read ‘ disabled’ doubtfully] disrupted by internal warfare 
between liberty and slavery menal [mental, but read ‘ menial.] 
mental for some years. The achievements of her lower classes 
the student bodies and the brave far seeing academicians have been 
the subject of fear [N. R. ] f ... [read] to the ruling [N. R.] 
ruling powers and have only been kept in hand by the belief that in 
the end the Empire would be etended [extended] and give freedom 
of expression and potection [protection] but the end has come and 
a revolt is near at hand and dissension [read ‘discussion’] dis- 
sension will follow defeat and the division of spoils will be as the 
Alliance decides [N. R.] decides. 

(Will Turkey go into the war?) 

Will tell you tomorrow but it is doubtful. No great power of 
its own so devastated by divisions of the last [?] year ... [Pencil 
fell. Indian words and pause.] [6] 


6. There was nothing in the situation in Europe to encourage the pre- 
diction that Germany would fall as is foretold here. The event has come 
to pass. The attitude toward her is far beyond the grasp of Mrs. Chenoweth, 
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[ Subliminal. ] 


[Medium partly raised head in apparent astonishment and 
showed great tension of mind.] 





as she is not familiar enough with German accomplishments to reflect more 
than the popular idea of greatness and large achievements. But her whole 
policy and the relation of the intellectuals to it are well summarized here 
and tho they were known to all in a general way, Mrs. Chenoweth had not 
read on the subject to the extent necessary to enable her to make the 
summary from appreciative knowledge of it, tho we may suppose that casual 
remarks by others or the newspapers might well find expression in this 
way. But the prediction of her fall was not natural with the city of Paris 
in such danger and Germany’s armies gaining victories everywhere. 

The attitude on Turkey is more oracular. The communicator does not 
predict the fall of Turkey, nor does he say clearly that she will not fall, 
tho this latter might seem to be implied by his expression. The manner of 
singling out Germany for emphasis may have been a way to minimize the 
importance of Turkey’s overthrow, if that was in mind, and besides the 
message may be so fragmentary as to represent but a small part of what 
was actually said. The doubt at the end about Turkey’s going into the war 
would seem to imply that the communicator did not know the situation and 
that it was a mere guess about Germany. I accept that view of the pre- 
diction. I think such predictions are usually based upon reading the minds 
and tendencies of living people. The sequel of events shows that the doubt 
about Turkey was natural, as the parties in power at that time were not 
decided themselves about it. Embassador Morgenthau’s book issued at the 
end of the war proves this beyond question. It was not Turkey that per- 
formed the hostile act that took her into the war, but Germans disguised as 
Turks on a warship disguised as Turkey’s. This forced Turkey’s hand and 
some of the leaders in the Turkish government would not believe that the 
attack had been made. The inference from this is that Turkish officials had 
not yet decided the matter finally and so the doubt might arise, especially if 
we assume that Mr. Stead had delegated himself to ascertain their minds, 
as he had spent much time in Constantinople with some of the leaders 
before his death, working for peace, having seen what the dangers were far 
ahead. 

The statement about students and academicians would seem to contradict 
the position taken in the document signed soon after the declaration of war 
indorsing the German government’s acts. But the remark here is made of the 
“brave far seeing academicians’ and it seems that there were a few who 
foresaw the consequences but were powerless to prevent the government from 
seeing the consequences of their action. The revolt mentioned did not seem 
near at hand and, as time is reckoned by us, it was not near, but when we 
consider that spirits have no such sense of time as we, we may regard the 
statement as possibly true, in their conception. 
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What is that? [Pause.] Oh, Oh! [Pain in face.] Oh look 
at that lurid sky. [Pause and distress.| Oh, Oh! You can’t see 
that fire. 

( Oh.) 

[Pause. Left hand of medium put on her eyes.] Oh. [Pause.] 
I see ships on the water. [Pause.] 

(Whose are they ?) 

Wait a minute. My God [great mental tension.] Oh, it is a 
foreign city, just like, not France, another city, a city where it is so 
hot, such narrow streets and such blue, blue sky and people are 
dressed in such strange costumes. Their garments are not like 
American or French or German or Russian or English. It is 
Moorish ... What is Moorish? It is where they are Moorish. 
[Pause.] They fight like demons. [Pause and distress.] But it is 
quick. They are repulsed, lying dead everywhere and the streets, 
right in the streets there is fire, fire, the women are screaming and 
running. [ Pause. ] 

I don’t know what Moorish is. * * [Word or two lost be- 
cause not spoken clearly.} Oh yes. [Puts both hands over her 
face.] I can’t see it. It makes me sick. Is Turkey and Moorish 
alike? 

( Yes.) 

Has Turkey got a seaport? 

( Yes.) 

Oh I see a great battleship coming right in here to take a seaport. 

(Whose ?) 

England I think. Is England’s battleships like ours? 

(I don’t know.) 

Well. I don’t know what it is. It is American. It is not German. 
Oh it is ... [face turned away.] I don’t know if it is ours, but 
it is all the same. Please let me go. [7] 


7. It is not possible to attach evidential value to the vision of foreign 
habits and manners. Reading might account for them, tho I do not think 
it actually does so, as the habits of the subliminal in its pictograph are in 
favor of foreign stimulus even when the pictures are supplied by memory. 
The allusion to Moorish sights seems to be unrecognizable to the subliminal 
itself, tho this may be the term only, as it is probable that Mrs. Chenoweth 
has seen Moorish things without knowing them under that name. She does 
not seem to know the connection with affairs Turkish. 
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[Long pause, opened eyes gazed at me a moment and closed 
them again, but awakened almost immediately. ] 

Before the sitting Mrs. Chenoweth had told me of a prediction 
made by Starlight to her husband and I asked that it be written 
down for me. 

Also in the course of the conversation I remarked that there was 
danger of Turkey going into the war next and that Germany and 
Austria had withdrawn their consuls from Egypt and that this 
meant war there and the need of protecting the Suez Canal. I said 
England had asked us to send warships to Turkey to protect 
Christians. But I said no more, save that Arabia and India might 
be involved. I did not expect the sitting to be devoted to the war. 
I came with the expectation of continuing the work of the last two 
weeks. 

There is no assurance from what the papers say that Turkey will 
go into the war, but all the signs point that way, tho it was a matter 
of surprise to Mrs. Chenoweth when I remarked the probability, 
because she has purposely avoided reading the papers generally and 
gets little summaries of it from the maid who reads them. Turkey 
has figured enough in the news to be the subject of remark. 


It is probable on any theory here that the confict of the Braslau and 
the Goeben, German warships, with the English navy is in mind. It was 
reported as early as August 13th, 1914, three weeks prior to this sitting, 
that they had been sold to the Turkish government to save the accusation 
of unneutrality by Turkey in not sending them out of the Dardanelles to 
face sure destruction. On September 8th it was reported that they had been 
taken over by the Turkish government. But I find no mention of them in 
the papers of September 7th which Mrs. Chenoweth might have seen. She 
took the Boston Post and the Boston Transcript. The latter, however, was 
not published on that date because it was Labor Day, and even if it had 
been published it would have come out six hours after the sitting. What 
might have been inferred from casual information from the beginning of 
the war or from items in the papers casually read no one can tell. She did 
not read the papers at this time, but, as stated in a previous note, relied 
on her maid telling her the important incidents. It is very probable that she 
knew little or nothing about the events connected with these ships or the 
probabilities in Turkey. 

It was pertinent to refer to an American ship, as there was talk prior 
to this time about sending an American warship through the Dardanelles 
to supply aid to Americans in Constantinople. Mrs. Chenoweth might have 
heard or read of this casually. 
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Mrs. C. J. H.H. | Sept. 8th, 1914. 9.30 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause. Sigh and long pause. Face showed signs of 
distress; a slight groan emitted. Long pause and reached for 
pencil, which was used with difficulty and in a manner hardly de- 
scribable. The fingers seemed powerless and did not grasp it, but 
were straightened out and the pencil lay on the hand between the 
thumb and first finger while the hand rested on the lower cheek of 
the palm on the pad. Pause. ] 

Oh, I can see that man! Oh, I can see the man who took the 
pencil! [Head turned away as if avoiding a bright light and as in 
terror. | 

(All right. It won’t make any difference.) 

[Distress and pause. ] 

[Automatic Writing. ] 

N a [Not read aloud, but ‘a’ mentally read ‘o’. Pause and 
P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) [I saw what was coming as it reinstated the sus- 
picion about the meaning of ‘N’ the day before. |] 

[Long pause.] * * [part of ‘N’ made, pause and distress 
with choking in the throat.] [Long pause.] 

N [long pause. P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) 

[Pause.] N a [distress in face.] poleon [Not a letter read 
aloud till completed.] | [Written with extraordinary slowness. | 

(“ Napoleon”. Capital, I got the name.) 

[Pause.] Bonaparte. [Very slowly written.] 

(“ Bonaparte ”, that is fine.) 

I would serve my [pencil broken by pressure and new one in- 
serted.] [My hand rested on medium’s wrist.] country now. 

(Thank you, I hope you can.) 

Of what avail [read ‘ wait’] avail to enter into compact with 
Hungary and Austria for conflict so terrific. [8] 


8. It goes without saying that the name of Napoleon is not evidential, 
but there is no ordinary reason for the manner of alluding to Austria 
Hungary in the manner of the text. It was not so apparent at the time 
that the alliance was of no avail, tho it was true that the Austrian armies 
did not succeed so well against the Russians as did the German armies. 
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I tried to tell you of this war in the earlier days when here in 
company with some of your compatriots but succeeded only in 
picturing assassination [read ‘ association’ doubtfully] assassination 
which I was unable to name. You will recall. 

(I recall the prediction of the assassination of the present King 
of England and also the former King, but I do not personally recall 
just now any other predicted assassination. ) 

[P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) 

Yes I did not name the King in my picture. I have no love for 

the present CZar_ but he will do as much to serve my people as 
George [distress and groans. Shook her head violently and uttered 
some exclamation of distress that I did not catch.] [9] 
Battle now raging but a decisive victory near and Vive La Belle 
Paris. Nonpareil France. [Groan and struggle, evidently because 
I first read ‘ France’ ‘ Loraine’ doubtfully, but corrected it in a 
moment. Struggle to keep control and pencil fell and reinserted 
and a pause. | 

starvation for Germany but plenty for France. 

(I understand.) [10] 





9. This allusion of the communicator to his previous effort to tell me 
of this war is remarkably interesting. My statement shows that I recalled 
at once the prediction which I have included with the report on these sittings 
and which I never suspected as a prediction of this war until the present 
statement of the communicator, except that the expression “destiny of 
nations” might have foreshadowed it. But this was not clear at the time 
or not plain enough to venture on such an interpretation at that time. No 
hint of the presence of Napoleon was made in the prediction and as she 
made the mistake of locating the assassination on King George instead of 
the Archduke Ferdinand, I had no clue to its interpretation when the event 
came. The statement here is mainly interesting for its spontaneousness. 
Mrs. Chenoweth had no normal clues to the existence of the prediction or 
its meaning and hence the present explanation has interest. 

There was some fear that Russia might not keep her treaty of alliance 
long with France and this fear was more or less justified by events. How 
much Mrs. Chenoweth may have known of the situation no one knows. But 
she certainly knew little of the situation to understand it so clearly as it 
seems, tho I cannot assure myself or any one else that she could not have 
known enough to make the present statement. 


10. The issue of events proved that the statement of “starvation for 
Germany but plenty for France” would have required rather intimate knowl- 
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Some squanderings of kingdoms to make peace after this fool- 
hardy attempt to surprise the Alliance and capture it sleeping. Not 
sO easy a conquest as when communications were silenced by a 
wo r ... [part of ‘r’ made and the whole erased.] command 
[N, R.] Command. [Distress with groan: ‘Oh’.] 

I do not thirst for conquest. The years have brought me under- 
standing and I fight only for the safety of a country whose name 
and mine are indissolubly bound [scrawlly, but so read and not 
rewritten.] [11] 

You want my vision. Paris restored to peace. Germany dis- 
rupted forever. Russia overwhelmed by demands and internal strife 
that make mobilization of forces as now exist impossible in the 
future. England proud triumphant and gathering [N. R.] force ... 
gathering ... by victories only to face new and unlooked for dis- 
turbances. America with unintangled [read ‘an entangled’] un ... 
[read ‘untangled’] unen .... [read.] fates proceeds [proceed] to 
dictate some terms of arbitration to the Alliance for liberties taken 
at the time. Japan a power unlooked for in warfare but not true 
to the triumvirate making effort to attach itself to belligerent and 
peaceful nations at the same time. Its dual policy revealed by a 
strategic move made within a month but unable to maintain the 
attitude assumed. Soon removes its sinews of war to parts of less 
danger. I will report again. [Pencil fell, medium began to choke 
and lose breath, rose in chair and struggled as if dying. I held hand 


edge of inside things to say this confidently. It might be guessed from the 
blockade, but few would have guessed it from what was known at the time. 

11. The tone of this passage involves a large insight into the conditions 
and consequences of the action of Germany. The confidence of it is not 
natural to Mrs. Chenoweth, whatever the knowledge she may possess, and in 
my opinion she has no digested knowledge of the economic and political 
conditions or history of the facts to make this judgment unless it is a 
passive reproduction or representation of casual information from the 
gossip or statements of the more informed. 

The statement: “I do not thirst for conquest. The years have brought 
me understanding” is a remarkably beautiful statement to come from any 
personality with the history and character of Napoleon and is contrary to 
the actual belief about him by Mrs. Chenoweth. When I told her of it she 
expressed surprise and thought his character and ideas would be the same, 
and thought it a beautiful thing that he had changed his ideas. Hence it 
is not a natural expression of the subconscious. 
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on head and after some struggling she sat down and became calm 
and there was a long pause before the breathing became 
normal.] [12] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


[Distress.] I don’t want to see the war. [Long pause.] The 
Germans are retreating, but they come up again. [Pause.] Paris 
is saved. [Pause.] [Rubbed face in distress.] Is Brussels in 
danger? 

(Has been, at least. Is it safe?) 

No. 

(What is going to happen?) 

[Pause.] It will be saved, and Antwerp is saved. [Hands then 
folded as in prayer.] Oh my God! Berlin. 

(What about Berlin?) 

Oh Berlin, Berlin, Berlin! [Pause.] Do the Russians look like 
Cossacks ? 

(I don’t know.) [I know nothing about the appearance of the 
Russians. ] 

Yes you do. It is terrible, terrible, terrible. There is fire again, 
a city all ... something the Germans do themselves. They are 
doing something to their own rather than to some others. It is fire, 








12. This passage is a remarkable summary of what has actually taken 
place since the prediction was made; unless the statement about America 
may be treated as not clear. But we have seen that this dictatorial spirit 
has manifested itself in our President. It is not clearly hinted here that 
we shall be in the war, but this dictatorial attitude could hardly be as- 
sumed or predicted without supposing that we were in the war. In any case 
the prediction of “internal strife” in Russia is perfectly clear and it 
occurred at a time when none but the most able students of history could 
have suspected it. There were no signs of it to external observers at the 
time of this prediction. Able statesmen might have known or feared the 
rise of a revolution as the consequence of the war, but only because they 
knew history in general and the Russian situation in particular, but people 
who depend upon superficial indications for their judgment—and. Mrs. 
Chenoweth had no other source for information—would not have ventured 
on such a statement at this time. 

The attitude affirmed of Japan was not noticeable at this time. Nor 
did it fulfill the prediction within a month, so far as public information is 
concerned, but her double-faced policy did show itself in six months. She 
has apparently been unable to maintain it. 
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rather than be taken they do it themselves. [Pause.] I think it 
is Berlin. Berlin is the capital isn’t it? 

( Yes.) 

Oh they are fleeing from the city! How dreadful! And 
Kitchener is so happy. [Pause and sigh.] Oh! I would rather 
see heavenly things. [Hand reached to me and I took it.] 

I do not want to be killed. [13] 

[Rubbed face and awakened in a few seconds, feeling all right 
but excited.] 

Day before yesterday, speaking of their own circle last Friday 
night, Mrs. Chenoweth remarked that one of the persons present, 
somewhat psychic, said she saw Napoleon on the battle field, and 
spoke of him in a way that caused one of the friends to ask Mrs. 
Chenoweth about his new attitude of mind. She told me that she 
said to the friend that it would take Napoleon a thousand years to 
get rid of the spirit of conquest. Readers will see that this view 
is diametrically opposed to the attitude taken in this message. 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. Sept. 9th, 1914, 9.30 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 


[Long pause.] It makes me so sick. [Pause.] I can’t look at 
it. [Pause and left hand covered eyes.] Oh I don’t like to see 
that. It is awful. 

(What is it?) 

Why, it is just mud made of blood and dirt, and men walking 
in it. The sky is clear but all over is mud and blood. I’d rather 





13. In this subliminal passage we have a fair measure of what Mrs. 
Chenoweth knows and does not know, and so of her capacity to make the 
preceding predictions. Every one of her statements about the consequences 
to various cities turns out to have been false. If her knowledge, casual or 
the result of reading, is here represented, it is certainly very poor. The 
implied burning of Berlin is more a wish of the enemies of Germany than 
either a probable fact at the time or a realized one now. What might occur 
as a consequence of the present revolution there is another matter. But it 
is not apparent that any such consequence is intended in it. Whatever her 
visions in this state of subliminal action they are mixed up with very de- 
fective ideas of her own and certainly contrast with the clear knowledge 
of the automatic writing. 
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go over farther to the spirit land. [Long pause and reached for 
pencil. Pause and hand fumbled pencil with Indian gibberish. 
Pause. ] 

Hear the birds? [Birds singing outside.] 

[ Pause. ] 


[Automatic Writing. ] 
Good morning. 
(Good morning.) 
R. H. 
( Thanks.) 


I have a few matters I wish to write about. The work is most 
extraordinary and I would be willing to give up this hour to the 
same communicator but I fear to leave too deep an impress by the 
two successive sittings and the result would not be as good so take 
this time between for a few things I wish to say. 

(All right.) 

If the impression of some of the things written about yesterday 
stayed in the subliminal it would be hard indeed to have a clear 
mind for the same subject which must be treated of later. Such a 
dominating [read ‘ announcing’ to have corrected.] dominating per- 
sonality is bound to linger and the same strength which gives re- 
markable utterances finds it impossible to remove traces of itself. 
I was glad to have the experiment go on and I am eager to have 
all such work as we can arrange for it. 

These are wonderful days for the work and wonderful oppor- 
tunities are coming as fast as we can use them. In the beginning 
cases were not so easily procured. Time and [pause] experience 
will bring to you people and work which make records of inestimable 
value. The pioneer never has a good garden but shots [shoots] the 
game for his table from his dor [door] yard. I was a pioneer. 
You have a garden. The thing is apparent to you is it not. 

(Yes indeed.) 

Now [read ‘How’] about the future. Now about the future 
work. There is so much to be done that I have many misgivings 
about some plans for private work which I know are on the taps 
{read ‘tops’ doubtfully.] tapes [so read: pause.] docket. I do not 
know how to get at this matter. 


(Do you see any risk to me and my condition?) [Had my health 
in mind.] 
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You mean your health. 

( Yes.) 

No not yet. I see so much care being expended on your case 
over here. 

(All right. It has been my plan this coming year to shut out 
private sittings except a few and take up several other things. 
What about that?) 

Yes I understand, and believe the results will warrant the under- 
taking, you have in mind some definite experimental work. 

(Yes I have. I want among them to finish up the Hayes, Mrs. 
Hayes matter.) 

Yes and that is important and she has signified her desire to 
return to do it. 

(Will it be best to have the man on this side present?) 

[Pause.] I will think that over. I am not sure yet and would 
like to confer with her. He is not very much of a help except as 
an attracting power but she is rather stronger than before [N. R.] 
before and may like to try the experiment alone. [period inserted. ] 

(All right.) 

I know that there is a plan to take engagements for some lecture 
work by the light and I fear that the travel and strain may have an 
effect on our work here but I do not feel like saying anything about 
it for it is a matter of personal gain in many things to the light. 

(Shall I mention it?) 

Not yet. I am trying to see what can be done and until I can 
see I think I would say nothing but I wished you to know and that 
my desire to have all the time was well grounded [N. R.] grounded 
[read ‘granted’ doubtfully.] gro ... [read.] yes [to reading] 
G. P. told me about it. He keeps in [read ‘us’] in touch with the 
plans for he has some plans of his own to work out. [14] 

(Would it be all right to take the light to California for a special 
purpose ?) 

[Pause.] Yes the work could be done to good advantage and 
it is a good field but I do not know as the guides will agree. 


14. Mrs. Chenoweth had kept her plans and desires from me; but the 
subconscious, or the spirit, whichever you please, revealed them to me and 
as the objections of Dr. Hodgson are very characteristic, which she did 
not know, the passage is at least psychologically interesting. 
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(Well, just take that into consideration and I shall abide by the 
results. ) 

Yes I understand. There has been some talk of photography 
[ written and read ‘ philography ’ and so read thinking it intended for 
‘pictographic ’] pictures ... photography [read as before and 
apparently so written.| Phologrephy. [so read.] Phot... 
[‘t’ crossed, and correctly read.] yes and lam * *  [scrawl.] 
interested. I... 

(What about trying it?) 

I think we could get some results. It may not be the exact 
thing we start for but some emanations and surrounding ethers may 
be visibly impressed upon until the camera [read ‘aura’] Ca... 
[read] catches them. That might help to explain some of the 
difficulties because of the statu [so written and read.] strata observed 
in various etheric waves. 


(I understand. ) 
It is to overcome [N. R.] over ... [read] the [read ‘one’]| 
p ... the pressure of certain etheric waves [read doubtfully and 


not corrected.] that much of our energy goes into—you understand. 

(Yes I do) [15] 

I have never written much about this subject but the currents 
are visible and contact [read ‘covered’ and ‘could’] contact is 
pleasant unpleasant or modified in degree as we harmonize with these 
wave vibrations and when an unpleasant condition exists we are out 
of right relation so to speak and unpleasant [pause] sensations arise 
and communication is retarded [read ‘retraced’ doubtfully] re- 
tarded. It is like swimming in water too cold [N. R.] cold. One 
is likely to have cramps. Unpleasant sensations recall other un- 
pleasant sensations and the stream [read ‘strain’] of ... stream 
of recollections runs wildly. [Not clearly written but not corrected 
from reading. Changed pencil, and new one broke and second had 
to be given. | 

What did you do take two pencils from: the hand. 


15. Experiments for “spirit photography” were tried but were not suc- 
cessful. The statements about the conditions affecting such phenomena are 
not verifiable; but the reference to etheric waves is characteristic of Dr. 
Hodgson but has never once manifested itself in any normal expression of 
Mrs. Chenoweth. 
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(I changed the pencil and the new one was broken and still 
another had to be given.) 

Just what I thought and I wanted to see if I were right. 

( Good.) 

I am not writing very easily. The pressure of yesterday left a 
result. 

(Yes, how many sittings shall I have this week?) 

You will come tomorrow. I think that will be all. 

(Then I shall rest a few weeks and return.) 

Yes we shall be ready for you. Tomorrow may bring some fne 
[read ‘ force’ and ‘ free’ to get correction.] result ... fine ... We 
are planning for it. 


(All right.) 


The little Miss had some sittings of value value yes [to delayed 
reading.] to her ... to ... aside from the extraordinary [N. R.] 
extraordinary value to us. The influence will help adjust her and 
bring a strong element of good power to her. 

( Yes.) 

strange case it was but well managed and I congratulate you. 

(I hope to take it up when I return and add still to the evidence.) 

Yes the record is not quite complete. 

(I understand.) [16] 

I think I have pretty well overcome the war scare [read ‘ severe’ 
doubtfully.] scare left on her subliminal. 

(Yes, good.) 

It was most too much to have her begin with pictures of wading 
[N. R.] wading in bloody mud. 

(Yes it was.) 

Quite real and exact [N. R.] ex ... [read] though and if the 
world could look on war mdness [‘ madness’, but not read.] mad 
ness without the war fever there would be peace forevermore. 


(Yes indeed.) [17] 





16. I had very good results in the sittings for the “little girl”, but 
Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing normally about them. 


17. The presence of “war scare” in the subliminal was illustrated both 
in the subliminal recovery of the day before and in the subliminal entrance 
to the trance this morning. Evidently the plan in this sitting was to erase 
its effect before proceeding with the predictions. 
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Goodbye for now and I add greetings and love from your col- 
laborators on this side. 


(Mine to all on your side.) 
R. H. [Pencil fell with a snap.] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


[Pause and distress with twisted face and long pause.] Oh it 
is so lovely. [Pause and suddenly awakened. ] 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. Sept. 10th, 1914. 9 A. M. 
{ Subliminal. ] 

[Long pause, sigh, pause.] I guess Jennie P. has gone to the 
war. 

(What makes you think that?) 

Because she is French. 

[Pause, and half groan. Long pause and marked distress in 
face, half crying and catching breath. Pause and then opened and 
closed mouth as if trying to quench thirst or some such act. Pause 
and catching breath. Then reached for pencil, and pause again. ] 

[Automatic Writing. ] 

[Scrawls and moving pencil but no real attempt to write. P. F. R. 
and then line drawn, and a pause.] 

B [purposely not read tho suspecting who it was.] P * * 

[D ?] [P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) 

[Pause.] B is ... [P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) 

[Pause and I laid my left hand on medium’s wrist to help supply 
energy.] Bis... [Pause. P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it. You will get it.) [Saw clearly it was intended for 
Bismarck, but would not yet reply in German.] 

[Pause.] In sorrow I come. Scarce [so read and not corrected. | 
knowledge is Bismarck’s of waning duplicity broken trusts im- 
posture Alas [read ‘ Cease’ to have correction.] Alas for the Empire. 
[Relaxed pencil and then renewed hold.] 

[There followed 9 dots with pencil and a dash, but unexplained. ] 

Fortifications unknown confront the brave men who give 


[P. F. R. Distress.] 
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(Stick to it.) 

[Pause.] all to country and to God. [Pause.] The strong 
[relaxed hold on pencil, pause and Indian and seized pencil again. | 

irony of fate to rush to the teeth of the world to be [groan] 
torn asunder and be [distress.] spit [spat] forth like vomit from 
a sickened stomach. [Pause.] Now too late to retreat. Surrender 
or anni [pause and not read.] annihi ... [N. R.] anni ... [read 

‘annihilation’ and not finished.] PPansé.) 

I weep for the rash ... [Groans, ‘Oh’ and I put my hand on 
head of medium a few edn.) Reichstag [pause] too hot headed 
with no firm hold on the [Distress, Indian and French words, long 
pause and a scrawl.] 

Do you friend think my war policies brought such unbounded 
assurance, 

(I fear that. they did. I am speaking with Count von Bismarck, 
am I?) 

Yes and his head is bowed in the dust his will has pased 
[passed] into the minds of the Army and the policy of knowing no 
defeat brings disaster to mein country. 

(Sie meinen Ihre Vaterland.) 

Jah, Jah mein friend. [sic] 

(Ich verstehe.) 

[Struggle to keep control and distress. P. F. R.] 

(Noch halten Sie. Es wird kommen.) 

[Struggle and scrawls to keep control.] B [distress, and pause. ] 
Ein night ... Ein nigcht ... [struggle.] fatherland nein roesn 
blume [N. R.] blume [Pause and P. F. R.] 

(Stick to it.) 

[Distress.| * * [scrawl made like a very small capital ‘B’, 
but no evidence that it was intended for this.] 

(Halten Sie. Die deutche Sprache wird das beste Zeichniss. ) 

[Pause.] Wsas icht ... [pencil fell, medium raised her head 
from the chair and groaned heavily. I held my hand on her brow 
awhile and she sat back relaxed. Long pause and then face much 
twisted with apparent pain.] [18] 





18. The change of mind on Bismarck’s part is as interesting a fact as 
that of Napoleon; and his whole statement, especially with its mingling of 
German, is beyond Mrs. Chenoweth’s normal knowledge. His query about the 
consequences of his own policy is interesting tho we cannot say that it is 
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[ Subliminal. ] 


Oh dear, I don’t I don’t ... [Long pause.] I can’t get any more. 

(Let some one else come.) 

Yes I think so. I see such a wonderful country and mountains 
everywhere. It is beautiful, such a view. [Pause.] Do you know 
anything about Strassburg ? 

( Yes.) 

Is there a beautiful view there? 

(I am not sure.) 

[Pause.] Well, are there any near Belgium? 

(No.) [I understood question to ask if Strassburg was near 
Belgium. | 

{Pause.] Somebody is coming here. I can feel them. I thought 
I was coming out, didn’t you? [19] 


[Change of Control.] 


te 

(Good, George.) 

The experiments are infinitely interesting and if we could go 
on without interruption we would [neither word read.] we could 
probably get finer [read ‘more’] results ...finer ... but it proves 
that we are able [N. R.] able to get the personalities prety [pretty] 
well controlled or able to control at [read ‘be’] at very little ex- 
pense of energy only [N. R.] we cannot ... only ... keep them 
long but the contact is good. 

We do not mean that we even [N. R.] desire ... even ... to 
have you continue just now but we are glad of this much for it 
gives us much hope for future work. [Distress. ] 

(I understand.) 

You have a question have you. 

(Nothing special now, except I want to know if I spoiled 


absolutely impossible for Mrs. Chenoweth to make it, tho she would have 
to make it from casual remarks or reading. She has no digested knowledge 
of his career. The prediction that Germany would have either to surrender 
or be annihilated turned out true. It might be a guess by any one. 

19. The allusion to Belgium has no suggestiveness, but that of Strasburg 
has, as Mrs. Chenoweth does not know anything about the meaning of it 
in relation to Alsace. If the message were more complete it might fore- 
shadow the return of that province to France. But as this was a matter of 
general public knowledge or guessing no value attaches to it. 
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Bismarck’s message by ... ) [Writing began. I intended to say: 
“ speaking German ”’} 

No he was eager to write in his own language and would have 
lost [N. R.] lost control in a moment if you had not held him by 
the familiar sounds. It was really a sustaining power but when 
he came to express he lost again 

He wanted to say Night [read ‘might’ and hand pointed till 
corrected.] for his fatherland. No roses bloom. 

(I understand. ) 

It was a bit of sentiment which your words [N. R.] words 
[N. R.] p ... words produced. 

(I understand. ) 

Strange but striking [read ‘sensing ’] striking difference * * 
[apparent start to write ‘B’|] between his work here and 
Napoleon’s. 

(Yes indeed.) 

One spirit imbued [read ‘ imbrued’] bued [read correctly.] with 
the knowledge of the righteousness and one with the knowledge of 
wrong and yet there ate those who would have peace [N. R.] 
peace. B. above N. [N. R.] 

Bismarck above Bonaparte ... above ... [not read first time. ] 
in honorable mention [N. R.] honorable mention. 

(Yes I understand.) 


Spirits recognize right and wrong irrespective of nations. 
[Pencil fell.] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


Who pounded me? I will be all right pretty soon, won’t I? 
(Yes.) Nobody hit me did they? (No.) [Pause and awakened 
suddenly. ] 

The writing of Bismarck was extraordinarily slow and difficult 
and that of G. P. afterward very scrawlly and difficult to read. 


LATER REMARKS 


The Introduction to the present paper was written at the time 
the predictions were made. The reason for that was that I 
resolved to make that statement before any fulfillment arose to 
affect the appearance of things at the time. Hence the Intro- 
duction is simply a general note on the facts and the statements 
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of the controls at the time. The Notes represent what can be 
said after the results of the war were known and hence they 
were made after the conclusion of the armistice. They represent 
also evidence that the predictions have more verisimilitude to 
supernormal knowledge than appeared at the time, a view which 
it was impossible to hold while events were in the crucible. But 
they do not remove the possible influence of the subconscious on 
certain statements by the psychic. We have three types of facts 
in the record. (1) Statements which are clearly not due to 
subliminal knowledge, whether we regard them as guessing or 
a reflection of desires. (2) Statements which are so consonant 
with ideas and wishes floating in the intellectual atmosphere at 
the time that, even if they were actually supernormal, they are 
not evidence of it. (3) Statements that are undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by subliminal knowledge. It is therefore a free field 
for speculation as to the probabilities in the case for genuine 
prediction. The evidence for this is stronger for my own mind 
than it would be for outsiders. I have been at close range with 
the mind of Mrs. Chenoweth for years and I have some knowl- 
edge of its limitations which affect my opinion of its action. I 
can estimate probabilities more confidently than a stranger. My 
opinions, however, as to that matter do not affect the objective 
evidence, as I must discount those opinions in recommending the 
force of the facts to those who have not the personal knowledge 
that I have. Whatever may be due to my opinion any one can 
estimate for himself. I have tried in the Notes and Introduction 
to be fair to both sides. But I may say that I have been sur- 
prised to find the sequel of events made the predictions stronger 
than I expected to be the fact. They may not be what we desire 
or must have in order to prove the fact of prediction, but I do 
not expect them to do that in any scientific way. 

I think the objections to premonitions and predictions are due 
largely to the assumed consequences of such facts to our scheme 
of things. But such objections do not weigh with me. Pre- 
dictions in mediumship do not interfere with our systems any 
more than scientific predictions do in the sphere of physics. We 
have no difficulty in recognizing the fact of prediction, not 
always more than an inductive probability, whether small or 
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great, in the field of all the sciences, and the same process may 
be active in communications with the dead. I have discussed this 
somewhat in the introduction, and I allude to it here to emphasize 
it still more. If we can ascertain that mediumistic prediction may 
be based upon one or more perfectly normal processes in this life 
and a slightly wider access to knowledge on the part of the dead, 
we may not take offence at prediction, especially if, in some cases 
at least, the prediction is based upon ascertaining what’is in the 
minds of persons capable of determining public events. There 
will be error, as there is normally in human predictions, and that 
error will be so much in favor of this ordinary method of ob- 
taining the information on which the predictions is based. 

With these superficial difficulties out of the way, we may 
weigh the evidence impartially regarding the claims of prediction, 
and perhaps we could more easily admit the correctness of pre- 
diction in the present case, whether it be made by spirits or by 
the subliminal of Mrs. Chenoweth. There is prediction without 
doubt and the only question is whether it is based upon normal 
or supernormal knowledge. If the supernormal knowledge be 
admissible the fear of the consequences of admitting that it is 
from spirits will be lessened by having to think that it is liable 
to the same errors as with the living and does not involve a purely 
mechanical interpretation of nature. There will be less mystery 
about it on this view of it. But we have a problem also, if we 
attribute the predictions to the subliminal of Mrs. Chenoweth. 
How she could know enough to make them I do not see, when 
many of us a thousand fold more acquainted with the situation, 
history, and the facts than she is, might not have felt any as- 
surances about such details as she mentions. Any one might 
predict the general outcome, but to say that there would be 
internal dissensions in Russia is probably not within the range 
even of the statesmen who were at the helm of affairs. Let me 
illustrate. 

I have no psychic powers whatever. I have never had any 
personal experiences, save those with raps already published in 
the Journal (Vol. IX pp. 322-329). But I predicted this 
European war at my own table at the close of the Balkan war. 
My basis for it was this. The Balkan federation prevented 
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Germany from carrying out plans which were apparent to every 
intelligent man. As long as that federation held, Germany would 
hesitate. But the moment that Bulgaria, Servia and Greece went 
to war about the spoils, I saw that the way was open for a war 
over that situation. As soon as I saw in the papers that the 
three countries had thrown the federation over and went to war 
I said at my table the following words: “ There is going to be a 
European war.” It was a perfectly natural inference from the 
situation and what one knew of history during the previous 
thirty years. It was not extraordinary knowledge, but what any 
person of ordinary intelligence might have done. My prediction 
might have wholly failed. All sorts of circumstances might have 
intervened to prevent such a war or to have postponed it until the 
causal connection would not easily be discoverable. All that the 
situation wanted was the will to avail oneself of it and to lay 
the mines for war which Germany and Austria did. The pre- 
diction was only an estimation of the inductive possibilities or 
probabilities based upon the situation which made it natural. 
But I did not and could not predict the particular form which 
that war would take. Details were beyond my purview. The 
only thing within range was the known conflict between the 
great powers. Just how they would align themselves would 
depend on events which the bare Balkan situation did not neces- 
sarily imply. |For instance, the violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium. Any one with access to the German mind, its respon- 
sible leaders, might have forecast even that event. But no one 
else could do it. 

In some such way we might suppose that the mind of Mrs. 
Chenoweth with a small amount of knowledge, whether acquired 
casually through gossip and the newspapers, or by actual reading 
of history, might have predicted things in general, as many of us 
did. But she would not probably know as muchas the best 
informed men of the world who could not or did not predict its 
outcome. It will be difficult to estimate the probabilities of 
supernormal prediction and to distinguish them from normal 
possibilities in the same direction, and it will only be in certain 
definite details that any probability for the supernormal can be 
suggested. I have done this in the Notes. 
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On this whole matter I made the following Note on the 
second day of the predictions and before they had all been made. 


It gives my knowledge and impressions at the time when every- 
thing was fresh. 


Hote, Brunswick, Boston, Mass., Sept. 8th, 1914. 


So much is in the air about the defeat of Germany and the 
success of the Allies that the general features of these predictions 
may have a normal explanation. Mrs. Chenoweth told me that she 
had purposely omitted reading the papers on the subject, but the 
result of reading them by others might easily filter into her mind 
from casual remarks summarizing the situation and the general 
drift of the war. The sympathy everywhere with the Allies is so 
great that it might well imbue the subconscious with enough in- 
formation and sympathetic tendency to make the general predictions 
what they are. Even the statement that a battle is now raging 
represents what the morning papers indicate and what was expected 
yesterday. Consequently the points of interest must be those about 
the internal strife in Russia after the present war, the conduct of 
Japan, and the problems that England must face after the victory. 
Those are not matters of general belief or interest at present. The 
subliminal vision of Berlin on fire and caused by the Germans them- 
selves is unexpected, but it may be a confusion, tho the statement 
as it stands is apparently quite clear. 


James H. Hystop. 


As the reader will have seen, other “ points of interest ’’ ap- 


peared in Mrs. Chenoweth’s Script of this series, later than 
September 8th. 
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A CASE OF AUTOMATIC WRITING IN 
THE HOME. 


By Frank R. WuIrTzEL.* 


The Family. 
The automatist (my wife). 
Mother. 
Sister in law. 
Brother. 
Myself. 
Cases. 


During an early sitting on a rainy night, a man came to the 
kitchen door and N. left the room to answer his knock. A. sat 
with her back to the door and could see or hear nothing. When 
the writing was resumed, the first words were, “ Man stumbled 
up the steps, blood all over his face.” F. said, “ You are mis- 
taken. A man called, but he was not bloody.” The writing 
insisted he was, and F. continued in good faith to demur until 
N., appealed to, said, “ The writing is correct. The man did 


*Mr. Whitzel, the writer of this report, is well and favorably known to 
the Society. An article of his entitled “The Ordinary Man and Psychical 
Research” appeared in this Journal for October, 1917, and an experience 
of his mother, Mrs. S. M. Whitzel, in the issue for September, 1918. 

In a letter which accompanied the report, dated Aug. 7, 1919, Mr. 
Whitzel says: 

“Enclosed you will find an account of the experiments conducted with 
my wife since May, 1919. Having seen her automatic writing, though 
under such adverse conditions that nothing important could be expected, 
you may be interested. I have had dozens of instances of her answering 
questions in her script that she could not possibly answer herself, some of 
which I have told you. Not that she always can answer, by no means. 
Failures are more frequent than successes. But she succeeds sometimes. It 
may be only a coincidence that usually someone present knows the answer— 
number 16 would indicate this to be the case. It is rather hard to ask a 
reasonable question the answer to which is not known. At all events, I 
thought this case might be worthy of record.” 

Note by W. F. P. 
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stumble up the steps and did have blood on his face.” N. 
thought the man was intoxicated. It is possible that mud instead 
of blood covered his face, but N. in the darkness took it for 
blood. As N. alone knew anything about the facts, as A. faced 
away from the door and hence could have seen or heard nothing 
in any event, the writing certainly showed knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances that A. did not possess. In fact she was quite in- 
credulous until N. confirmed the writing. The man was a 
stranger and was not heard of again. Success. 


COMMUNICATOR Q. (M’S BROTHER.) 


What is the peculiar mark you had on your arm? 
Answer. Queer stars, 
Only partly correct. Known to M. alone. 


What was your brother’s army nickname? 
Sweety. 
Wrong. But rather significant in that it was his own army 


nickname. Had he been able to get the brother’s nickname 
through, the case would have been strengthened materially ; but 
he was never able to do it. Failure. 


What game did you, while at Greenville Illinois, play with F. 
and Dr. H.? 
Chess. 


Correct. Prompt answer. Known to F. alone. Success. 


Describe the Kansas town where you practised medicine. 

High walls all around. Water. Flowing wells. 

Very fair description, as the town was nearly surrounded by 
high hills and was remarkable for the number and size of the 
springs. Success. 


Said voluntarily. “ M. (his sister, calling her by name) gave 
me a wooden box with bottles in it. Poison. Medicine. 
Correct. Known to M. alone. F. knew he had a medicine case 
but thought it was leather and did not know M. had given it 
to him. It was a wooden case covered in imitation leather. 
Communicator Col. R. Success. 


a. Voluntarily stated. F. and I with two girls in Columbus. 
Took them out. 
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A true incident, and the girls were aptly characterized. Known 
to F. alone. Success. 

b. Describe the girl F. was with. 

Dark: a little plump; a little bold. Correct. Success. 

c. Did we call on them or they on us? 

They came to us 

Correct. But possibly suggested by the form of the question. 
Success. 

d. Did they come to our room or the office? 

Old ladies. 

Correct. The question was so stated to avoid any possibil- 
ity of suggestion. We had no office. Very striking, as F, had 
forgotten that there were two old ladies who owned the home 
and rented out the room. The answer was not the one sup- 
posedly to be found in F.’s mind; in fact it was a better answer 
than he would have given. Success. 

e. What did we have to drink? 

Bottle beer. 

Wrong. But Col. R. may easily remember it differently; in 
fact it is barely possibly that his answer is correct. In any case 
F.’s mind seems excluded as. the source of the information. 
Failure. 


The incident in 7 recalled something long forgotten, and F. 
asked, 

a. Did we ever try any of this work there? 

About spooks? 

Yes. 

We did. Correct. Success. 

b. In what manner? 

Table tip. 

Correct. All this known only to F. and about forgotten. A 
single test had been made, table tipping, in which one of the 
old ladies was fairly successful, though nothing of an evidential 
nature came. At the time F. was dogmatically sceptical, Col. R. 
probably the same. Both thought the table moved through 
unconscious muscular action, and that the whole incident was 
self deception. Success. 


What event happened while we were in Columbus, something 
of a striking nature? 
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Storm. Water. 
Correct. But from F.’s mind the automatist should have ob- 


tained “ flood.” It was a very disastrous flood. Success. 
Communicator Robert, uncle of M. 


What was the cause of your death? 
Hit by horse. 
Wrong. But he was struck by a loose board while in his 


barn. Known to M. alone. The pictographic process may here 
be responsible. Failure. 


Where were you buried? 

Saint Elmo. 

Correct. Known to F. and M. Not much weight is to be 
given this case as A. might easily guess the correct answer and 
probably was once informed of it. Still, as the answer is cor- 
rect, it must be classed as Success. 


How did you take F. to town one time when he was sick at 
your home? 

Sled 

Correct. Known to M. and F. Would have found “ sleigh ” 
in F.’s mind. He owned both a sled and a sleigh. His answer 
is technically accurate and in accordance with his own correct 
usage of the terms, not with F.’s Success. 


What game did you and my father play a great deal? 
Checkers. 

Correct. Known to M. and F. Compare with 4. Both answers 
came without the slightest hesitation. Success. 


In what regiment did you serve in the civil war? 

Five. Illinois. 

Wrong. Changed at once to 7 which was correct. But this 
answer was given on a Ouija board, and when it was remarked 
that a rear leg rested on 7 while the pointer was on 5, Ouija at 
once accepted the suggestion. Hence, to be classed as Failure. 


What branch of service? 

Cavalry. 

Correct. Not asked same night as 14. Known to M. and F., 
but M. was asleep in another room at the time. Success. 
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What company ? 

F. 

Correct. Unknown to any present. Known to M. who was 
asleep in another room. This is the only question correctly 
answered when no one present knew the answer, hence probably 
the most evidential. F. knew the regiment and branch of 
service, but not the company ; therefore he could not avouch the 
answer. But next evening with M. present, questions 15 and 
16 were repeated and the same answers received. Success. 


What was the original name of St. Elmo? 

Howard’s Point. 

Correct. And to me the most remarkable answer of all. The 
question was first asked early in June and repeatedly there- 
after. No hint of the correct answer came until July 18. Then 
the communicator wrote several pages of illegible matter; and 
pressed to answer this question, got fairly close to the first 
word three times. But I refused to recognize it. Suddenly the 
pencil wrote a capital H. and waited. I pronounced; and the 
writing proceeded, I pronouncing each letter only after it was 
fully made, “ H-o-w-a-r-d.” I asked for the rest of the name, 
there were several lines of scrawls, then suddenly, “ Howward 
Point.” The second word is very plain, the i is dotted, 
and the only defect is that the i seems also to have been 
used for the first loop of the n. Considering that the name 
St. Elmo succeeded Howard’s Point about 1869, some 50 years 
ago, and that the fact was totally unknown to the automatist, 
(known to M. and F.) it is certainly a strong incident. Success. 


REMARKS. 


All these answers were given in automatic writing ; but 11 to 16 
inclusive were first given on a Ouija board, afterward repeated in 
the script. The answers, save 2 and 17, came promptly, without 
hesitation or guesswork; but there was some guesswork by other 
communicators. As significant cases alone are cited, a numerical 
comparison of successes and failures, 17 to 5, has no value. 

All of the family were present during the first six of these cases, 
thereafter all except N. A. was both the automatist and the moving 
power of Ouija. F. did the questioning. On the spirit side there 
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purported to be present one Wellstone who managed the writing and 
spoke for the communicators, sometimes in the third person but 
more often in the first. He occasionally made “ asides ” on the com- 
municators, and once he described fairly accurately Q’s personal 
appearance. 

In compliance with requests for proof of identity, attempts were 
made to recount certain incidents. A very few of these were not 
recognized, but most of them seemed to be genuine. Aside from 
those given, however, none were so far completed as to remove all 
doubt of the allusion. The automatist’s knowledge of the incidents 
did not seem in the least either to increase or to diminish the difficulty 
of describing them. ‘The communicators, except for several in- 
truders, though Wellstone was generally able to keep command of 
the pencil, were all near relatives or close friends of M. and F. 
Only half hearted and unsuccessful attempts were made by friends 
of any others present, though we often asked for them. At first my 
father and a few other communicators sent short and pertinent 
messages, but they soon withdrew; after which only one of them 
would come on an evening, often none at all. Wellstone explained 
that they had their own work to do and had commissioned him to 
learn the modus operandi, after which they would communicate 
freely. But Wellstone never seems to learn. His writing has be- 
come more and more illegible until now hardly a word can be read. 
Yet some times, right in the middle of pages of scrawling, he will 
give an answer or make a remark showing knowledge certainly 
supernormal. (17). 

With one exception the dramatic content is correct. Communi- 
cator Q. referred to his sister in much more affectionate terms than 
he would have used when alive. Barring this one faut pas, each 
communicator had distinct and so far as could be known correct 
characteristics. For instance, Wellstone seems to be illiterate, says 
“Me come in,” “ Me say,” “ Not are dead.” Once he answered in 
the affirmative when asked if he were an Indian, though he has not 
since confirmed this assertion. He is extremely stubborn and in- 
dependent. He will take no advice, accept no suggestions. He will 
ignore any questions at times unless an answer is insistently de- 
manded, scratching away serenely and rapidly even while being 
told that his product is quite illegible. That he hears is shown by 
the fact that he will repeat the same words with changed and still 
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more impossible spelling, “cavavallary” “ warapaperer” for 
“cavalry ” and “ wrapper.” He is easily offended and receives an 
explanation as if he were accepting an apology, but never holds 
aloof for long. 

Uncle Robert is particularly life-like. He seemed intent only on 
such messages as would befit a meeting between us after a long 
separation. After answering 10 and 11, he broke in with, “ Why 
do you ask such silly questions?” When F. had explained at some 
length he assented and did the best work of any communicator, 
though he always appeared reluctant, as if the matter bored him 
and was beneath his dignity, as if he wanted to get to sensible con- 
versation. All communicators find it hard to understand my desire 
for exact evidence. In fact some of them will not bother with that 
phase at all, saying, “ We will all meet again and then you will 
know.” There is also a pronounced desire to prophesy, the pre- 
dictions being invariably of a favorable import, and the communi- 
cators cannot understand my indifference. ‘They have told us some- 
what concerning conditions on the other side, their work, relations 
to us, etc., etc., which, while interesting, has no evidential weight 
and is probably in great part due to the automatist’s subliminal. 

Even had I not had previous and convincing proof, I take it 
that the evidence above given definitely demonstrates that the 
automatist does sometimes give correct answers to questions of 
which she could by no possibility, normally or subliminally, know 
the answer. Usually some one of those present does know the 
answer, but this is not always the case.’ (16). The question then 
becomes, a: Does she have some mysterious access to the minds of 
living beings? or b: Are the communicators what they claim to be? 
If a., it can hardly be access to any conscious mind as the answers 
are seldom if ever in the words or even conformable to the ideas of 
those present. Correct answers are obtained, but not the answers 
expected. (7d. 9. 12.) Wellstone had been promising that F. 
would receive a certain letter, and eventually it came. At the next 
sitting no hint was given of having received the letter, but he was 
asked about when it might be looked for. “Do you think I can’t 
see?” was his rather hurt and wholly unexpected reply. So too, 
the incorrect or only partly correct answers, frequently given, make 
strongly against the “a” supposition, (2. 3. 5. Ze.) 

Very serious objections are also to be found to the theory of 
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access on A.’s part to a subliminal mind, either her own or another. 
Repeated efforts were unsuccessful to get from Q. the name of the 
Kansas town wherein he had practised medicine. After about a 
month the automatist was purposely told the name of the place. 
Yet Q. has never been able to write it through the hand. Her own 
normal knowledge of the correct answer to a question does not in 
the slightest degree help to get that answer from a communicator, 
nor, and this is the point, does it facilitate matters if she knows 
the answer subliminally but has forgotten it normally. (9. 10. And 
other test not quoted.) 

Often the statements made are directly opposed to her own 
knowledge. A certain cousin, an inveterate smoker when living, 
claims now that tobacco is very nauseating to him. Once he said, 
“T can’t stand that awful pipe.” Now there was no pipe in the 
room, none had recently been smoked about the house; there had 
been no smoking at all save of cigarettes of which this cousin was in 
life very fond. All this A. well knew. If the remark originated 
in her mind, why the mistake about the pipe? Why indeed should 
he be represented as averse to smoking at all? None of the other 
communicators object to it, and A. herself enjoys the fragrance of 
tobacco. 

Answers to questions as to conditions on the other side are 
frequently antagonistic to her own belief, and expressions used, 
“plane” “sphere” “earth-bound ” etc., are totally foreign to her 
vocabulary or modes of thought. She has read almost nothing on 
the subject and is an entire stranger to the other world scheme as 
reported by modern mediums. She habitually speaks of death in 
the common phrase, “ so-and-so died,” or “has been dead ” so long. 
Yet never by hook or crook can communicators be tricked into speak- 
ing of any creature as dead. Recently we lost a pet dog, and the 
very next writing opened with, “ Sorry the little dog—at rest.” F. 
expressed surprise that the communicator knew of the death, and 
was at once corrected, “No, no. Rest. Now sleeping.” Be it ever 
so casual, such a question as, “ When did you die?” is always 
answered, “ Not dead,” and the question must be reworded to suit 
the communicator’s idea before he will reply. There is nothing 
in the messages to indicate subliminal fabrication, at present barely 
a trace of impersonation, and there is very much to negative either 
suggestion. Indeed, the theory of subliminal action seems to me 
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very much overworked and in direct contradiction both to the vast 
bulk of all evidence and to any sensible conception of how such 
action might be expected to manifest itself. 

Yet the objections to a spiritistic source are about equally valid. 
First, why should some communicator or other, usually Wellstone, 
be always on the spot to write? It matters not when or under what 
circumstances this automatist takes pencil in hand, some alleged 
spirit is always ready to begin. Many total strangers came, particu- 
larly at first, claiming to be friends but usually refusing to give their 
names. Once an intruder secured full control, and we were obliged 
to suspend experiments for several months. The usual course is 
for immediate relatives to come the first two or three sittings, then 
to absent themselves one by one until none appears at all. The 
writing, at first reasonably legible, rapidly deteriorates, the great 
promise of the early messages is unfulfilled and we are forced to 
discontinue. When after an interval we begin once more, the first 
few sittings again are good, supernormal information is given, and 
then the decline sets in. Despite promises of the communicators 
that they will learn to manage the writing, it always degenerates in 
quality and legibility. This is hardly what one would expect, unless 
the spirits, like ourselves, start with high hopes and then become 
disgusted at their own non-success, and this seems doubtful in view 
of the sustained power and earnest efforts of the writing. 

The inability to follow up a real achievement is disconcerting. 
Some of the communicators, after answering correctly some im- 
portant question, fail on others much more simple. (5. 6.) Q. was 
unable to give his daughter’s second name, his brother’s army 
nickname, the mark on his own arm. Other communicators scored 
equal failures. If we accept the supernormal as proving the com- 
municators to be genuine spirits, how shall we account for the 
inability to give the other and equally easy proof requested, and 
for the glaring mistakes, impossible for the real individuals, which 
are sometimes made? 

For myself, I am in the same puzzled state in which such 
investigations has always left me. The evidence seems strong both 
for and against the spiritistic hypothesis, and the balance is tipped, 
if at all, only by the fact that we can imagine a reason for the 
failures, the unknown difficulties of communication, but can hardly 
account for the successes on any other theory. 
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PECULIAR EXPERIENCES CONNECTED WITH 
NOTED PERSONS. 


(Continued from November, 1918.) 
EpItED By WALTER F. PRINCE. 
XXII. PREVISIONARY DREAM BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


This incident in the experience of Charles Dickens (1812- 
1870) is to be found in the standard biography by Forster, 
ITI, 484-5 (London, 1874). On May 30, 1863, Dickens wrote: 


Here is a curious case at first-hand. On Thursday night in last 
week, being at my office here, I dreamed that I saw a lady in a red 
shawl with her back toward me (whom I supposed to be E). On 
her turning round I found that I didn’t know her, and she said, 
“T am Miss Napier”. All the time I was dressing next morning 
I thought—What a preposterous thing to have so very distinct a 
dream about nothing! and why Miss Napier? for I never heard of 
any Miss Napier. That same Friday night, I read. After the 
reading, came into my retiring-room, Mary Boyle and her brother, 
and the Lady in the red shawl, whom they present as “ Miss 

Napier”. These are all the circumstances exactly told. 


I can imagine the late Professor Royce (see Old Proceedings 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, March, 1889, 
p. 366) saying, thirty years ago—for I much doubt if he would 
have said it twenty years later—, “In certain people, under 
certain exciting circumstances, there occur what I shall hence- 
forth call PSEUDO-PRESENTIMENTS, i. e., more or less 
instantaneous hallucinations of memory, which make it seem to 
one that something which now excites or astonishes him has been 
prefigured in a recent dream, or in the form of some other warn- 
ing, although this seeming is wholly unfounded, and although 
the supposed prophecy really succeeds its own fulfillment.” 

Apply this curious theory (which has probably not been urged 
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for many years) to the incident just cited, and see how loosely 
it fits. What was there about three persons, one a stranger, 
coming to Dickens after he had finished a reading from his own 
works, to “ excite” or “ astonish” him, make his brain whirl 
and bring about a hallucination of memory, an illusion of having 
dreamed it all before? It was the most commonplace event to 
him. Besides, as in most such cases, he had the distinct recol- 
lection of his thoughts about the dream on waking, thoughts 
inextricably interwoven with the acts performed while dressing! 
Again, a “ pseudo-presentiment ” should tally with the event 
as a reflection does with the object, but in the dream Miss Napier 
introduced herself, yet in reality was introduced by another. 


XXIII. DICKENS EXPERIENCES A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 


The story is told, with extraordinary accessories, elsewhere, 
but at present I give only what is stated on known authority. 
So much may be found in Forster’s Life of Dickens (London, 
1874), III, 483-4. 


Dickens published a ghost-story in the 125th number of All the 
Year Round, which before its publication both Mr. Layard and 
myself saw at Gadshill, and identified as one related by Lord Lytton. 
It was published in September, and in a day or two led to what 
Dickens will relate. ‘“ The artist himself who is the hero of that 
story (to Lord Lytton, 15th of September, 1861) has sent me in 
black and white his own account of the whole experience, so very 
original, so very extraordinary, so very far beyond the version I 
have published, that all other like stories turn pale before it * * 
* * but conceive this—the portrait-painter has been engaged to 
write it elsewhere for a story for next Christmas, and not un- 
naturally supposed, when he saw himself anticipated in All the Year 
Round, that there had been treachery at his printers. “In par- 
ticular ”, says he, “ how else was it possible that the date, the 13th 
of September, could have been got at? For I never told the date, 
until I wrote it.” Now my story has NO DATE, but seeing, when 
I looked over the proof, the great importance of. having a date, I 
(C.D.) wrote in, unconsciously, the exact date on the margin of the 
proof. 
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XXIV. THE AAIMON OF JOSIAH QUINCY. 


Josiah Quincy, 2nd (1772-1864) was member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, 1805-13; Mayor of Boston, 1823-28; 
President of Harvard College, 1829-45, and well-known as a 
statesman, orator and historian. Edward Everett Hale, in his 
James Russell Lowell and His Friends, (page 18), has this to 
say: . 


It is interesting now to know, what I did not know till after his 
death, that this gallant leader of men believed that he was directed, 
in important crises, by his own “ Daimon”, quite as Socrates be- 
lieved. In the choice of his wife, which proved indeed to have 
been made in heaven, he knew he was so led. And in after life, 
he ascribed some measures of importance and success to his prompt 
obedience to the wise Daimon’s directions.” 


XXV. MRS. HAWTHORNE’S CONSCIOUSNESS OF SPIRIT 
GUIDANCE. 


Julian Hawthorne the novelist, in his book, Hawthorne and 
His Circle (page 76), speaking of his mother, wife of the great 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, says: 


“My mother always affirmed that she was conscious of her 
mother’s presence with her on momentous occasions during the 
remainder of her life, that is, following her mother’s death. 


XXVI. TASSO’S AAIMON. 


Torquato Tasso, the celebrated Italian poet (1544-1595), 
whose leading poem, the epic ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’, has been 
translated into many languages, is a person around whom sus- 
picion darkly gathers, for he was “ subject to delusions” and 
kept in an asylum for seven years. But there is constructive 
insanity as there is constructive crime. As the record goes, John 
Bunyan, and many another upright man, was a criminal. 
Lombroso not anly would have agreed with Porcius Festus that 
St. Paul was mad, but with him genius at once raised the pre- 
sumption of insanity. Whether Tasso was insane at one period, 
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or only “ different”, I doubt if it can be determined. As re- 
ported, some of his visions and other experiences do have a 
pathological appearance. But he seems to have retained a keen 
ability to reason. And if insanity ever confers, per se, clairvoy- 
ant or previsionary powers, it is well that we should ascertain 
the fact, which would be a supernormal one, for all that. 

One passage in Milman’s biography of Tasso (London, 1850, 
vol. 2, pages 203 ff.) is worth transferring. He is relying on 


the authority, and in part quoting, from Manso, Tasso’s friend, 
host and biographer. 


Tasso had other still stranger associates, and took part in con- 
versation of a yet abstruser and more mysterious nature. Here at 
least it was, in the old gloomy hall of the Castle Bisaccio, with the 
split pinelogs blazing gloriously on the hearth, that after reviewing 
events of the day’s sport, and partaking of the Marquis’s pleasant 
wine, and listening perhaps for a while to the merry song and music, 
as they wheeled themselves round to the fire to enjoy a more private 
conversation, Tasso would affirm that he had continued communings 
with a spirit. It was not, he was sure, an evil spirit, as it conversed 
with him frequently on religious subjects, and urged and persuaded 
him to piety and devotion ; further, it often named the holiest names, 
and everyone knows that fiends could not do this, and that in the 
“Inferno” of the “ Divine Comedia” the holiest name is never 
mentioned, in accordance with this opinion, and it reverenced the 
Cross, and the relics of the saints, and which was still more, it gave 
consolation and comfort, and left him cheered and strengthened, 
when it departed, contrary to the practice of all evil spirits. 

“T on the contrary affirmed”, says Manso, “that, nevertheless, 
it could not be an angel because, although he was a Christian, and 
a virtuous man, these favors of angelic appearances are not granted 
to persons of ordinary goodness, but to the perfect, and the saintly, 
so that it would be arrogance to believe that this spirit was an angel, 
as it would be unjust to conclude it a demon. Wherefore, since it 
is neither angel, nor demon, while there is no other kind of spirits, 
it followed, of necessity, that this was no real spirit, but rather a 
delusion of the imaginative faculty, really represented to him, as 
to many others, especially if of disordered vision, as he was.” In 
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fact Manso endeavored to convince his guest that the appearance 
was, in Dr. Dendy’s expression, “an intensive idea ”’. 

Tasso defended the reality of his spiritual friend by observing 
that he always reappeared in the same form, such a form as he 
described in the commencement of his dialogue, “ The Ambassador ’”’, 
which, if he was to have such a visitor, was by no means unwelcome 
for him to assume, and certainly more correct than the perpetual 
ballet, and pleasanter than the old woman in the red cloak, or the 
grinning scull, or the gentleman in brown, or the noisy crowd of 
Nicolai, or any other of the numerous spectral intruders, whose 
repeated appearance under the same aspect rather invalidates this 
argument of Tasso, and exhausted the patience of those who had 
to witness them. 

Tasso, moreover, maintained that if the sights and voices of 
which he was conscious, were mere fantastic imaginations, they 
would not transcend his own knowledge, since the imagination can 
only recall the same fantasms, or the same realities, which the 
memory has stored away in its cells from actual observation. He, 
on the contrary, in the frequent and protracted discourses which he 
had held with this spirit, had repeatedly learned from him things 
which he had never heard or read or known before; whence he 
concludes that these visions were not the mere creations of fancy, 
but true and real apparitions of the spirit, which whatever the 
reason, chose to show himself visibly.” 


Thereupon Tasso said he would convince Manso, “ turned 
his gaze toward one of the windows, and kept it fixed there a 
considerable time ”, then announced the presence of the spirit and 
held a very interesting and profound conversation with it. Tasso 
was surprised that his host could not see the spirit as well as 
himself, and the biographer concludes from the failure of the 
latter to do so, that it was mere “ imagination’. Without know- 
ing what the things unknown to Tasso were, which the “ spirit ”’ 
told him, whether truths or objective facts, or what was their 
nature, it is of course impossible to come to any decision on this 
case. But, considering the achievements of Socrates and Tasso 
and Josiah Quincy, it looks as though even an imaginary 
“ daimon ” might be a good thing to have around. 
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XXVII. MRS. STOWE’S “INSPIRATIONAL” EXPERIENCE. 


The story of the inception of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is told by 
C. E. Stowe and L. B. Stowe, on pages 144-45 of their biography 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896). 

Mrs. Stowe was seated in her pew in the college church at 
Brunswick during the communion service. * * Suddenly, like 
the unrolling of a picture scroll, the scene of the death of Uncle 
Tom seemed to pass before her. At the same time, the words of 
Jesus were sounding in her ears, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” It 
seemed as if the crucified, but now risen and glorified Christ, were 
speaking to her through the poor black man, cut and bleeding under 
the blows of the slave whip. She was affected so strongly that she 
could scarcely keep from weeping aloud. 

That Sunday afternoon she went to her room, locked the door, 
and wrote out, substantially as it appears in the published editions, 
the chapter called “'The Death of Uncle Tom”. * * It seemed 
to her as though what she wrote was blown through her mind as 
with the rushing of a mighty wind.” 


The writing of this chapter of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has 
many analogues in authorship, ranging from the inditing of 
fiction, philosophical or ethical matter, poetry, etc., without con- 
scious participation in the composition, to the same with some 
conscious effort, and yet such facility that it seems as though in 
the main the material gushed up from a concealed spring. At 
one extreme are the works of “ Patience Worth”, a yet un- 
published but noteworthy treatise of a philosophical-religious 
nature produced in Oakland, California, and many other well- 
written literary compositions, the mechanical agents in which 
appear never to have known in advance what sentences were to 
be written. At farther removes are the sheaf of remarkable 
poems which Stephen Crane wrote with such strange facility, and 
which ceased to come as suddenly as they had begun, and “ Kubla 
Khan”, which came to Coleridge in his sleep. Mrs. Stowe’s 
experience particularly finds points of contact with that of 
Chauncey M. Depew (This Journal, March, 1918). 
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XXVIII. LUBBOCK’S EXPERIMENT IN “THOUGHT READING” 
WITH W. I. BISHOP. 


Sir John Lubbock (1834-1913), noted as archzologist, 
naturalist and member of the British Parliament, wrote a brief 
account of an experiment with Washington Irving Bishop, dur- 
ing the period when the latter was exhibiting his skill in alleged 
mind-reading. It has been pretty generally set down that Bishop's 
success was due, really, to “ muscle-reading ”’, but the question 
whether that was the sole element in the phenomena is not satis- 
factorily closed. The following incident is by no means con- 
clusive, for an eminent scientist may not be proof against 
unconscious muscular betrayals. But if only to illustrate that 
great sagacity and acquaintance with the explanatory theory 
could not avail to prevent the movements, the incident is worth 
placing here. It is to be found in the Life of Sir John Lubbock, 
Lord Avebury, by H. G. Hutchinson (London, 1914, I, 189-90). 


Mr. Bishop, the thought-reader, was asked to meet him. It was 
suggested that Mr. Bishop should try to read the number of a 
£ 5 note in Sir John’s purse. “ He placed his hand over, and some- 
times grasped my wrist, writing at the same time on a blackboard. 
The following day he called and asked if he might give an account 
of what took place. I did not much like this and thought it better 
to put the matter in my own words.” Accordingly he wrote Mr. 
Bishop the following letter. 


Lonpon, 25 August, 1882. 

Dear Str: When I met you at Canon Wilberforce’s, I did not 
expect to be asked for a statement of what took place, but as you 
wish me to put down what occurred with reference to the £ 5 note, 
I will not decline to do so. 

I took the note out of my purse, looked at the number, and then 
replaced it without showing it to anyone else. The number was, 
if I remember right, 95,974. You gave the first number right, and 
almost at once, then hesitated some minutes, eventually making a 
three, but at the same time expressing doubt. The remaining 
numbers you wrote down correctly. I was not conscious of giving 
any indication which could have guided you, and whatever the 
explanation may be, the experiment interested me very much. 


I am, yours truly, JoHNn LusBpock. 
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W. I. Bishop, Esq. 


P.S. You subsequently rubbed out the three and made a five, 
but I do not mention this, because I had in the meantime stated that 
five was the right number. 


XXIX. COINCIDING EXPERIENCE OF CALVIN, 


The Life of John Calvin (1509-1564) written by Theodore 
Beza, who, next to Calvin himself, was the foremost of the 
Genevese reformers of the sixteenth century, relates this incident 
(page 77, ed. of 1836, Phila.) : 


It affords us satisfaction to mention in this place a circumstance 
which deserves to be stated. On the 19th of December [1562], 
which was the Sabbath, the north wind having been unusually high 
for two days, Calvin (although confined to bed by the gout) said, 
in the hearing of a number of friends, “I know not indeed what it 
means. I thought I heard last night a very loud sound of drums 


used in war, and I could not divest myself of the opinion that it 
was reality. I entreat you to pray, for some event of very great 
moment is undoubtedly taking place.” On this very day, the battle 


of Dreux, distinguished for its great cruelty, was fought, the news 
of which reached Geneva a few days after.” 


It could not have been unusual for Calvin to hear the wind 
blow. And even though we should concede, what would be a 
matter of mere conjecture, that the beating of war drums was an 
auditory illusion, it would not annul the fact that the illusion 
and oracular utterance of Calvin were vindicated by the news 
which several days later arrived. Nor will it be claimed in this 
instance that it was a case of auditory hyperzsthesia, since Dreux 
is more than 300 miles from Geneva. 

But was not the fighting at Dreux simply the most con- 
spicuous event that happened to be taking place that day, and 
could not some event as striking and of as much moment to 
Calvin and his friends have been found almost any day, some- 
where in the world. We are forced in honesty to answer, No. 
Calvin was deeply interested in the affairs of the Huguenots in 
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France, and through his letters and particularly through his able 
emissary, Beza himself, had exerted much influence among them 
and in their behalf. Now the battle fought in Dreux on the day 
of Calvin’s utterance (and, considering the mental make-up of 
Beza and the fact that he was Calvin’s most intimate associate, 
we can hardly doubt the essential correctness of the account) 
was the first great battle of the religious wars of France, wherein 
the Huguenots suffered a great defeat, and their leader, Condé, 
was taken prisoner. The slaughter on both sides, in this battle, 
was very great. So it was no ordinary event that took place on 
the day that Calvin bade his friends to pray, but one of very 
unusual character, and one which deeply concerned the group in 
that chamber, since it seemed to indicate the downfall of the 
Protestant cause in France. 


XXX. HIRAM POWERS’S DREAM OF A STATUE. 


Some curious facts were set down by the sculptor, Hiram 
Powers (1805-1873), in correspondence with his cousin, Hon. 
Thomas E. Powers, of Woodstock, Vt. The latter printed 


extracts from the letters in the Woodstock Standard, in July, 
1873. The first passage is from a letter dated Dec. 31, 1849. 


Little did I dream that the day would come when I should be 
here in Italy, a sculptor; but I used to dream of a white figure 
standing upon a pillar over the river near your father’s house, which 
I longed to get near to but could not for the water—it was too deep 
to wade through. This dream haunted me for years afterwards in 
Ohio, and it ceased when I first began to model in clay. It was a 
female figure and naked, but it did not seem alive. At that time I 
had never seen nor heard of anything in the way of sculpture. 


Later, on Jan. 8, 1851, he wrote: 


I had not heard until Mr. Reed told me that my “ Slave” had 
been in Woodstock. This almost verifies an often repeated dream 
of mine in all respects but one. It was this—I used to see in my 
sleep, when a child, a white female figure across the river, just 
below your father’s house; it stood upon a pillar or pedestal, was 
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naked, and to my eyes very beautiful; but the water was between 
me and it, too deep to ford. I had a strong desire to see it nearer, 
but was always prevented by the river, which was always high. This | 
dream ceased years after when I began to model. Altogether, one q 
may conclude that this—the dream—was not entirely a phantom. | 
At that time I had no wakeful thoughts of sculpture, nor had I } 
ever seen anything likely to excite such a dream. 

Viewed from whatever angle, this dream is worth thinking 
about. Reduce the whole incident to its lowest possible terms, 
and consider that the dream fulfilled itself by helping to turn the 
dreamer toward his true vocation, yet we must inquire, “ How did 
it come about and so persistently recur,—that dream of a nude 
female figure, that did not seem alive, on some kind of a pedestal 
—before he had ever seen sculpture or had his waking attention 
called to the subject of sculpture? Was there an influence ex- 
ternal to himself directing him toward his destined career, or 
was it his own subliminal consciousness, singularly sagacious 
and prescient? 


XXXI. SPIRITISTIC PHENOMENA IN THE FAMILY OF 
SENATOR TALLMADGE. 


Nathaniel P. Tallmadge (1795-1864), United States senator 
from 1833 to 1844, governor of the Territory of Wisconsin, \ 
1844-6, etc., wrote a letter to the Spiritual Telegraph, and his | 
letter is copied in “ Modern American Spiritualism,” by Emma 
Hardinge, New York, 1870, (page 263). 





Fonp pu Lac, WIsconsINn. 













Messrs. PARTRIDGE AND BRITTAN: 


You have no doubt seen in the public papers the melancholy fate 
of our friend Hon. John B. Macy, by the burning of the steamer 
“Niagara” near Port Washington, on Lake Michigan. He, with 
several others, was precipitated from the small boat into the water, i 
whilst it was being let down at the stern of the steamer. * * * 
Mr. Macy was drowned on the 24th instant, about four o’clock, 
P. M. On the morning of the next day, and before any rumor of 
his fate could possibly have reached us, my daughter saw shadows 
flitting across her room, which she mentioned to the family as a 
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presage of bad news. Mr. Macy, who had been our near neighbor, 
had started for Lake Superior, and was not expected home for 
several days. 

In the night, after the family had retired to rest, my daughter 
discovered a bright light in the sitting-room opening into hers, and 
the same shadow, which she had indistinctly noticed in the morning, 
now appeared in the shape and exact semblance of Mr. Macy. She 
informed her mother of the apparition, immediately adding, under 
impression, “ Mr. Macy is drowned.” Another daughter, who is 
also a medium, sleeping in a different part of the house, saw the 
same light and the shadowy form of Mr. Macy as he appeared to 
her sister, upon which she was influenced to write “ Niagara— 
drowned by the upsetting of the small-boat”. The next day, and 
for the first time, the news of the catastrophe, and the manner of 
Mr. Macy’s death, reached our village. * * * 

Yours very truly, 
N. P. TaLLMancE. 


XXXII. PREDICTIVE DREAM OF THE FRIEND OF 
ROBERT COLLYER. 


The next incident is taken from a sermon delivered by Rev. 
Robert Collyer (1823-1912), and printed in the Religious Maga- 
zine and Monthly Review for August, 1872. What gives the 
incident a place here is the fact that the eminent and conservative 
Collyer knew the original narrator well, and stood sponsor for 
his intelligence and trustworthiness. 


I have a friend, a man of great intelligence, who told me that 
when he was in the middle of the Pacific on a voyage, he saw a 
face in a dream, and it was borne in upon him that this was the face 
of his wife. He went through many adventures after that, was 
away about seven years, came back, went home, went to a quarterly 
Quaker meeting in Bucks County, Penn., and there saw, in a Quaker 
bonnet, for the first time with his human eyes, that face he had seen 
in his dream. The maiden became his wife, and I never saw a 
happier pair on earth, or a sweeter home of children, and I have 
no doubt of the perfect truth of the story. 
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XXXIII. BAYARD TAYLOR’S EXTRAORDINARY AUDITORY 
HALLUCINATION. 


The author of many well-known books of poetry, fiction, 
travel, etc., Bayard Taylor (1825-1878), related the following in 
the New York Mercury, but it may be more conveniently found 


in Seers of the Ages (N. Y., 1869, pages 225-6) by Dr. J. M. 
Peebles. 


Let skeptical, hard, matter-of-fact men talk as they may, there 
is a lingering belief in the possibility of occasional communication 
between the natural and the supernatural—the visible and the in- 
visible world—inherent in human nature. There are few persons 
whose lives do not contain at least some few occurrences, which are 
incapable of being satisfactorily explained by any known laws— 
remarkable presentiments, coincidences, and sometimes apparitions, 
even, which seem to be beyond the reach of accident or chance, and 
overcome us with a special wonder. 

It was, perhaps, an hour past midnight, along the foot-hills of 
the Nevadas, when, as I lay with open eyes gazing into the eternal 
beauty of Night, I became conscious of a deep, murmuring sound, 
like that of a rising wind. I looked at the trees; every branch was 
unmoved—yet the sound was increased, until the air of the lonely 
dell seemed to vibrate with its burden. A strange feeling of awe 
and expectancy took possession of me. Not a dead leaf stirred on 
the boughs; while the mighty sound—choral hymn, sung by ten 
thousand voices—swept down over the hills, and rolled away like 
retreating thunder over the plain. It was no longer the roar of the 
wind. As in the wandering prelude of an organ melody, note trod 
upon note with slow, majestic footsteps, until they gathered to a 
theme, and then came in the words, simultaneously chanted by an 
immeasurable host: Vivant terrestrie!” The air was filled with 
the tremendous sound, which seemed to sweep near the surface 
of the earth, in powerful waves, without echo of reverberation. 

Suddenly, far overhead, in the depths of the sky, rang a single, 
clear, piercing voice of unnatural sweetness.. Beyond the reach of 
human organs, or any human instrument, its keen alto pierced the 
firmament like a straight white line of electric fire. As it shot 
downward, gathering in force, the vast terrestrial chorus gradually 
dispersed into silence, and only that one unearthly sound remained. 
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It vibrated slowly into the fragment of a melody, unlike any which 
had ever reached my ears—long undulating cry of victory and of 
joy; while the words “ Vivat Coelum!” were repeated more and 
more faintly, as the voice slowly withdrew, like a fading beam of 
sunset, into the abysses of the stars. Then all was silent. I was 
undeniably awake at the time, and could recall neither fact, reflection, 
nor fancy of a nature to suggest the sounds. * * * How does 
the faculty of the brain act, so far beyond our conscious knowledge, 
as to astound us with the most unexpected images? Why should 
it speak in the Latin tongue? How did it compose music—which 
would be as impossible for me as to write a Sanskrit poem. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Realms of the Living Dead. A Brief Description of the Life After 
Death. By Harriette Augusta Curtiss in Collaboration with F. Homer 
Curtiss, B. S.. M.D. Edward J. Clode, New York, 1918. 


There seems to be a great rush for paradoxical titles in these days. 
Within the last few years this sort of play has gone on in several instances, 
It may help in selling a few copies of the book, but it does not encourage 
intelligent readers to expect anything of a scientific or convincing character. 
The authors take for granted that survival is proved, and with this 
verdict we should hardly disagree. But it is not so clear that the doctrines 
and ideas of this book are well enough established to play on the credulity 
of a public under the illusion that any highsounding message from spirits 
is to be taken as gospel. The authors say of the contents of the book the 
following. “The teachings herein presented are not the result of psychical 
research as ordinarily conducted, but are the teachings on this subject given 
the authors by the teachers of the Order of Christian Mystics from the 
higher Realms, transmitted through Mrs. Curtiss by the independent method 
known as Theophany while in full waking consciousness, in collaboration 
with Dr. Curtiss, and verified by their personal psychic experiences in the 
Astral World.” 

There is no attempt to verify the revelations so received, and indeed but 
for this statement we might have supposed that it was fiction or imagination 
of the old theological type. The authors, however, have not the slightest 
sense of responsibility to the world in the matter of evidence. They naively 
think that we have only to get something which we call messages from the 
dead and expect both that fact and their own statement to carry conviction 
and to obtain followers. The credulity of the authors is amazing. Much 
that they give may be true, for all that we know, but it has no evidence 
in its support and often no meaning except what the imagination, and the 
untrained imagination at that, can give. Then what is the “independent 
method” called “Theophany?” Is that word self-explanatory? We know 
what automatic writing is because it is but a form of normal process with 
a slight difference. But “theophany” we. know nothing about and require 
- have a detailed description of it and its dovetailed connection with normal 
life. 

But there is no use to go into the details of the book. We have no 
criterion to distinguish between what is pure imagination of the authors and 
what is or may have come from beyond. Indeed we have no evidence in 
the volume that any of it came from beyond. There is no evidence for any 
supernormal information in it. It depends for acceptance only upon the 
false assumption that what comes from spirits is to be accepted as true, 
especially if what the spirits say pleases us and conforms to our precon- 
ceptions of what ought to be true. What evidence have the authors that the 
personalities delivering the revelation are more than ordinary persons dealing 
in platitudes? Are they stating facts or merely their opinions? These 
questions have to be answered before we can accept a single view expressed 
in the book, tho it has much sound ethics. But these ethics we did not get 
from. spirits. 

As a sample of what needs careful scientific investigation and verification 
I shall quote at length the only thing in the book that has any ring of com- 
munication from another world. It purports to come through Mrs. Curtiss 
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while she and Dr. Curtiss were in an automobile on the way to New York 
from Philadelphia. It was on July 18th, 1918. It claims to be from a young 
aviator apparently killed in the war. The narrative tells its own story. He 
appeared as stated and Dr. Curtiss interrogated him. 

“As soon as the name of the young man was given to Mrs. Curtiss, Dr. 
Curtiss challenged him as follows: 

(Are you.... in very truth?) 

Yes, I am at your service. 

(We are glad to meet you. Is there anything we can do for you?) 


Thank you, no. I am meeting with so many strange adventures I like 
to talk them over. 


(How did you come to meet with us?)) 

Oh, I just met up with you and felt attracted. 

(Then you have really passed over?) 

Passed over what? 

(Passed out of your physical body. You are now in what many people 
would call heaven.) 

Heaven nothing! And I know I’m not in the other place. 

(Of course you are not dead, but you have left your physical body.) 

Oh, no. I have just had a wonderful adventure, that’s all. I’ve dis- 
covered a country that’s not on the map and I mean to spend some time 
here and study it. Then when I’ve got the facts I’ll come back and tell the 
boys. 

(Tell us how you got there.) 

Well,, I was flying and we got into a bit of a row with the Boches and 
I felt a sting in my head and my machine began to fall. 

(What did you do then?) 

Why, I jumped out. I always felt I could fly myself. Only instead of 
falling down I flew up here. 

(How do you explain that?) 

Well, there are lots of strange things happen to an aviator. I had always 
felt I could fly. Ever since I was a small boy I had dreams of flying through 
the air and since I joined the flying corps the feeling came back so strong 
that I had hard work to keep from stepping out of the machine and trying 
it. So when I saw I had lost control of the machine I jumped out as I had 
planned, and, just as I expected, I could fly and went straight up until I 
landed here safe and sound. 

(Of course it is only your body that is dead, not you.) 

But my body is not dead. If I had struck the earth of course I would 
have been smashed, but I never struck the earth. I came up here. 

(While you are not dead, for there is no death, you have put off your 
body of flesh and are now living in a finer, more ethereal body just like the 
physical.) 

Atta-boy! Stop trying to kid me! I never was a good one to kid. I’ve 
got my body just as substantial as ever. I’ve got on my aviator’s uniform 
and I fill it all round. You couldn’t put a uniform on a ghost, could you? 

(Well, if you will read our book on the subject along with your father you 
will find it all explained.) 

Well, when you make your point I'll admit it. But you've got to prove 
it. 

(Were you at all afraid when you began to fall?) 
Afraid nothing! I never knew what fear was. I’ve proved there was 
nothing to fear. 

(What do you eat up there?) 

Come to think of it I haven’t eaten since I’ve been here. But then I 
often go without eating for quite awhile and don’t mind it. Now you 
mention it I do feel hungry. Guess I'll go and get some chow to eat. 

{After the lapse of a few minutes he reopens the conversation.] 
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Well, here I am again, and I’ve proved it. 
(Proved what?) 


Why, that I’m not dead. I’ve not only had a swell meal, but I’ve met 
up with an old chum who is in the service and we both had a fine chow. 
Now where is a ghost going to put a big meal like that? Does a ghost 
have a stomach? Ha! Ha! And my chum is just as alive as I am. 
pinched him to see and he hollered ‘Ouch’! What do you say to that? 

(Did you pay for your meal?) 

Sure I did. 

(Where did you get the money?) 

I don’t know. I flidn’t have my purse in my uniform and yet somehow 
I paid for the meal. Look here, Doctor, I’m willing to play this game fair. 
If you can prove to me that I’m a ghost I'll admit it, but if I can prove 
that I’m alive you must admit it too.” 

The conversation went on with further evidences of a curious confusion 
and occasional hints of curiosity and perplexity, tho they did not come to 
the surface in definite expression or self-consciousness. 

Now the first thing to us is whether we can accept the narrative as told. 
It is reported from memory and we wish we could have had more of it. 
But I shall not enter into the credibility of the story. I am assuming it 
bona fide for the argument. There are so many independent instances of 
the kind that we may accept it as a genuine deliverance, whether it be sub- 
conscious or transcendental. On any theory it represents a dream state in 
the dead aviator. He does not know that he is dead. He is in a delirium 
caused by having been shot and only a part of his consciousness is active 
and that part obsessed with the ideas he had as a boy about flying. What 
he sees is only his own mental creations. This is most distinctly evident in 
the eating incident. He had not thought of hunger until it was suggested to 
him. Then his mind wanders off by association and memory to eating and 
in a moment returns to the subject of discussion. He has gone through the 
mental imagery of eating and resumes the argument about his being dead 
which he evidently half suspects, but cannot believe. 

Now our authors ought to have realized that the man was not perceiving 
any reality, but dreaming or in a delirium, creating his own phantom world. 
Accepting this fact which is evident in the case, what evidence have we that 
the “Order of Christian Mystics” are revealing anything else in their 
deliverances ? 

Here is a very large problem and this book does not even suspect it, but 
narrates everything as if it was the revelation of a reality representable in 
terms of sense perception of the living. Worse still, he mixes it up with 
quotations from others which are hardly messages from the “ Mystics”, 
and has no appreciation of the evidential problem involved in establishing 


the validity of such communications. They may all be dream hallucinations 
like those of the aviator. .H.H 
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